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A Clear Warning 


HERE was a crowd in Downing Street on Tuesday to 

watch Ministers assembling for their hurriedly sum- 
moned meeting. This is a small but an unfailing sign of 
critical times, for it is only when the tension in the atmo- 
sphere rises to crisis level that the Londoner is brought into 
the street. That a meeting of Ministers should be arranged 
at such short notice in August is in itself an unusual 
step. It denotes, at the least, a situation whose implications 
are so serious that responsibility must be spread over the 
whole Cabinet. It may even be taken to mean that the 
Prime Minister and his more intimately associated col- 
leagues required the assent of the other Ministers to a 
development of British policy involving heavy new 
commitments. 

It is not difficult to discover the reasons for this sudden 
accentuation of the crisis over the relations between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. Within the last week a series 
of German actions has combined to produce the gravest 
apprehension. Perhaps the most serious of these items of 
news 1s the knowledge that Germany has recently made 
diplomatic soundings in Russia, Roumania and Jugoslavia 
about the probable attitude of those countries in the event 
that Germany should find it “ necessary” to go to the 
assistance of the Sudeten Germans in Bohemia. The choice 
of capitals for the dropping of such ominous hints is 
Curious; and it is possibly an indication that German diplo- 
macy had more hopes of frightening than of isolating the 

- But the open mention of forcible intervention, 
taken together with the presence under arms of a mobilised 
“sn army, must inevitably be taken very seriously by 
i Test of Europe. At the same time that German diplo- 

Uc activity was adopting this sinister note, the attitude 


of the Sudeten German Party inside Czechoslovakia 
became noticeably more truculent. It cannot truthfully be 
said that Herr Henlein’s reaction to the Czechoslovak 
Government’s proposals became more unyielding, since he 
has never yielded an inch. But the note of defiance in the 
Party’s speeches grew higher, and the issue at this moment 
of an instruction to the Party members to arm themselves 
for self-defence against alleged (and totally non-existent) 
“ Marxist attacks” had-all the earmarks of provocation. 
And like a chorus of fiends in the background, drowning 
every note of moderation, the German Press has excelled 
even its own previous efforts in making mountains of 
blood-curdling accusation of terrorism against the Czechs 
out of the merest molehills of tavern brawls. The peaceful 
German people is being whipped up to fury by statements 
whose content of truth is so infinitesimal that they rank as 
conscious falsehoods. This sudden increase of tension has 
been a deliberate act of the German Government. Every 
contributory factor to it can be traced to the action either of 
the German Government itself or of those under its con- 
trol. Indeed, so far as the Czechoslovak Government is con- 
cerned, this week of rising temperature has seen the most 
far-reaching concession that Prague has yet made to the 
Sudeten claims, in the form of a suggested revision of the 
constitution to convert Czechoslovakia into a federal State. 
It does not, of course, follow because Germany has placed 
the possibility of imminent war upon the agenda of inter- 
national discussion, that she means to make an attack upon 
her neighbour. It may merely be the German way of bring- 
ing forceful pressure to bear. This is, indeed, still the most 
likely interpretation. But the other and more sinister inter- 
pretation is not so impossible that it can be disregarded. 
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The British Cabinet was thus not lightly called together. 
The Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were in close consultation last week, 
with the result that on Saturday Sir John Simon reiterated 
and re-emphasised Mr Chamberlain’s speech of March 
24th, in which those whom it might concern were solemnly 
warned that Great Britain could not be expected to keep 
out of a war that might start over the Czechoslovak 
dispute. But the British Government did not want to 
confine its influence to a single speech, and the rest of the 
Cabinet were summoned to decide what more was 
needed. There may have been discussion at the meeting on 
the methods of the next step to be taken. But there is not 
the slightest sign of any disagreement on its content. The 
rulers of Germany are to be left in no doubt that the cause 
of peace demands from them something other than an 
intransigent insistence that Czechoslovakia must commit 
suicide. There is, indeed, every need for tact in conveying 
this message from Downing Street to Berchtesgaden. 
Germany must be treated, as she has so often insisted, as 
an equal and a sensitive equal. The Prime Minister in a 
memorable metaphor some months ago spoke of the 
nations being in the high mountains, where an injudicious 
word might unloose the avalanche. We are now looking 
over the precipice and it is no time for hurling defiance. 
Our words must be soft, but resolute and clear beyond the 
possibility of a mistake. 

No mistake must be made, equally, about the fact that 
the people of this country stand behind the Government. 
Since the events of March, and especially since May 21st, 


Aliens in 


HE responsibilities of a great and Imperial people 
know no frontiers. A flood tide of alien migration is 
beating upon our shores; and not least among the heavy 
burdens now laid upon the good sense and generosity of 
the British people is the task of playing a fitting and suffi- 
cient part in providing work and shelter for the victims of 
persecution in the old and new portions of Greater 
Germany. Already the conscience and the apprehensions of 
the nations have been aroused. Conferences at Evian and 
London have led to the creation of a permanent organisa- 
tion to correlate all efforts to cope with a problem which 
has now grown too large for the voluntary bodies hitherto 
grappling with it. For nearly two decades these bodies, 
with the aid and advice of organs set up by the League of 
Nations, have done their admirable best; but now, with the 
fresh threat to the half-million Jews of Greater Germany 
and the forthcoming expulsion, ordered on Thursday of 
this week, of about one-half of Italy’s 40,000 Jews, the 
task has got beyond their financial and administrative 
resources. The nations made no pledges at Evian or 
London; but the discussions made it plain that salvation 
for the refugees themselves and safety for the settled 
peoples of the world lay in the conversion of the present 
ragged flight into an ordered and regulated flow of 
migrants dispersed with foresight and charity into many 
lands. The policy of Britain and the British Empire is of 
paramount importance. 

In the past, exiles have found ready sanctuary in Britain. 
Bloomsbury sheltered Karl Marx; Napoleon III made a 
home in Chislehurst; and this tradition of tolerance serves 
as a powerful attraction to the wandering Jews—and others 
—of to-day. Helpless and homeless they besiege our ports. 
Since the war and its aftermath set hundreds of thousands 
on the move, however, the watchword of Britain’s policy 
towards aliens has been caution. Foreigners have often been 
suspect on political grounds; and a continuously high level 
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British public opinion has been solidifying and hardenin 
Many of the old hesitations and perplexities are bella, 
to disappear. We do not, for example, hear so much to-dy 
of the misleading question whether the British people 
prepared to fight for Czechoslovakia; the ordinary may 
realises that very much more than Czechoslovakia js a 
stake. It is an inaccurate description of this change in 
British opinion to say that it is a growth of hostility to 
Germany. It is true that those who preached the doctrine 
of relying on German moderation are now utterly dis. 
credited and that the busy clique of highly-placed friends 
of Germany is now silent. But there is nothing in the 
present mood of the British people that is hostile to the just 
aspirations of Germany; there is no talk of encirclement: 
there is nothing that excludes the possibility of Anglo- 
German friendship. There is only a growing grim realisa- 
tion that there will never be any security for the British 
people if nations are allowed to pursue their ends by the 
methods that Germany has used in recent months and is 
now threatening to use again. 

It is thus the whole British nation that is sending a 
message to Herr Hitler—a British nation very conscious of 
its responsibilities and backed beyond question by the 
approval and at least the moral force of the Dominions 
and the United States. The message is neither a submissive 
plea for forbearance nor a defiant threat. It is the plain 
statement of a fact that is as unpleasantly ineluctable for 
the British as for the Germans. If Germany draws the 
sword she will, for the second time in a quarter of a 
century, find the world up in arms against her. 


England 


of unemployment has made Governments disinclined to 
encourage the entry of fresh competitors into the labour 
market. Under the Aliens Order of 1920, foreigners enter- 
ing this country to work must obtain a permit from the 
Ministry of Labour, unless their intention is to set up in 
business on their own account, or to become partners or 
directors in registered enterprises. 

These permits, granted only after the Home Office has 
approved the desirability of the would-be immigrant on 
political and health grounds, are only given for specific 
jobs already obtained, and they are actually issued 10 
intending employers, who must prove that every effort has 
previously been made to fill the posts with British workers, 
and give assurances that the remuneration offered to the 
alien is not less than would be paid to native applicants. 
In general, the Order has been interpreted with marked 
strictness, with the possible exception of domestic service. 
Nevertheless, the number of permits granted annually has 
risen conspicuously in recent years. In 1927 the number of 
persons, including adult dependants, admitted under permit 
was less than 8,000; between 1928 and 1934 the number 
never reached 15,000 in a single year; in 1936 it was 
21,000 and in 1937 28,000. Similarly, the number of other 
aliens admitted to this country to study and for various 
miscellaneous reasons (apart from holiday-making), after 
ranging between 6,000 and 7,500 from 1928 to 1935, 
rose sharply to 9,500 in 1936 and nearly 11,000 last year. 

Clearly the exodus from Germany after the establish- 
ment of Nazi rule five years ago combined with the 1m- 
provement in trade and employment in this country during 
1936 and 1937 to bring about some relaxation in the terms 
of entry imposed upon foreigners. Now the Anschluss has 
swollen the number of migrants; and economic depression 
has returned. The crucial question is whether, in these cit- 
cumstances, a more lenient attitude towards the admission 
of aliens is possible without straining generosity t the 
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-,9-point. Since the war, Britain’s welcome to exiles 
ony so cordial as that of, say, France. In 1921 the 
number of foreigners permanently resident and gainfully 
occupied in this country was only 142,725; by 1931 it had 
fallen to 111,000; and the numbers admitted annually to 
work under permit represent only a negligible portion of 
the total employed population. Many have brought skill 
and enterprise. Indeed, recent alien immigrants have prob- 
ably provided work for more British workpeople than they 
number themselves. Some years ago, aliens contributed 
notably to the development of the manufacture of beet- 
sugar, artificial silk and motor tyres. More recently, not 
unimportant foreign concerns have been operating success- 
fully on the Government-assisted trading estates; a large 
part of the famous German fur trade has been brought by 
exiles to Holland and England; and in journalism many 
of the most successful ventures of recent years have been 
due to aliens, many of whom brought no capital of their 
own and had to pass through the needle’s eye of the Aliens 
Order into salaried employment. The rewards of a more 
generous policy towards aliens might be very considerable, 
even in material terms. 

To open the door indiscriminately wide would be both 
impracticable and improvident. Well-defined conditions 
must of necessity be laid down. No allegiance owed by an 
immigrant to any foreign Power should be permitted to 
endanger the security of these islands. The standard of life 
must, where necessary, be protected against the competition 
of cheap labour; and immigrants cannot look to rates and 
taxes for their maintenance. In brief, the present principles 
of British policy can stand, but the details of their appli- 
cation might well be modified in order to enable Britain 
to play the part in European rescue work which her wealth 
and traditions of tolerance and freedom require. At present, 
for instance, a permit for an alien to enter Great Britain 
to work is granted only on the application of his pros- 
pective employer in this country and for a specific post. 
Unless an alien can produce such a permit, or unless he 
will give an undertaking not to engage in gainful occupa- 
tion, he will be turned back at the port. This means that 
the destitute refugee must find someone who will under- 
take to employ him without having seen him—a serious 
difficulty even for domestic servants and an almost in- 
superable obstacle for others. The principle of the legisla- 


Standards 


ee the Victorian watchword, has in Georgian 

days lost a lot of its pre-eminence. Security, in large 
measure, has taken its place. The worker, since he was 
demobilised after 1918, has demanded, in all Western 
countries—that is, in all systems of capitalistic pro- 
duction, whether privately or publicly owned—security 
of tenure for his job, and stability of money income. To a 
large extent he has secured both; in Russia, Italy and 
Germany, as in England, France or Sweden. The employer 
in these countries—whether a State entity, public utility, 
individual owner of the enterprise, or association of share- 
holders—has, equally and equitably, demanded and 
obtained from the Government security of tenure for his 
job by means of protective legislation, and, accordingly, 
stability of money income, too. The protection of 
€conomic interests, “ vested ” as much for workers as for 
employers, is as evident in the Russian or German economy 
as in the English; for, in all three, the community of con- 
Sumers is taxed, directly and indirectly, to provide security 
of tenure for the jobs, as well as stability for the money 
incomes, of workers and work-givers alike. Therewith, 
tisk-beari ce the proudest device in the escutcheon 


of individual enterprise, regularly touched-up gules by 
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tion would not be infringed if refugees and others who are 
under severe pressure to leave their own countries were 
allowed a provisional entry to this country and only turned 
away again when it had become clear beyond a peradven- 
ture that they could not find a livelihood here. Foreigners 
with special skills should de welcomed, not, as is the rule 
at present, excluded so that British workers can be trained 
to fill the gap. The fallacious view that there is a limited 
and inexpansible fund of work to be divided among all 
workpeople, and that aliens in employment therefore rob 
natives of their living, should not be allowed to determine 
official policy. Trade unions and professional bodies should 
certainly be called in to assist in the work of absorbing as 
many deserving exiles as possible; but their often narrowly 
restricted views about the interests of their members must 
not prevail. The last word is the Government’s; and it 
should be generous. 

But British responsibility is not limited to these islands, 
Britain is the heart of a great Empire; and that Empire, 
like all the countries of the New World, was brought to 
prosperous development by migration. The need for migra- 
tion has not ceased; and Britain can serve as an entrepdt 
to receive and train settlers for the far outposts and as a 
general headquarters for the planning of their dispersion. 
The Overseas Settlement Board only a few weeks ago 
laid stress upon the need for emigrants, especially in face 
of falling birth rates in the British Dominions and the 
United Kingdom alike. Nor is it only the more sparsely 
populated parts of the British Empire that have need for 
emigrants. A recently published Report of the International 
Labour Office on Migration for Settlement concludes that 
in many other countries there are opportunities for immi- 
gration and land settlement not yet turned to account, while 
several crowded industrial countries have citizens to spare. 
Argentina and Brazil want agricultural settlers. Mexico 
and Australia need immigrants. Kenya is ripe for added 
settlement. To merge the flight of Europe’s fugitives in 
the migration which the world’s economy still needs is the 
merest common sense. By generosity and forehanded 
planning Britain, both at home and in the distant corners 
of the earth where her interests and prestige extend, can 
contribute notably to the cure of Europe’s ills. It is not 
only in Heaven that, by so doing, she would be storing up 
treasure for herself. 


of Living 


profits—has rapidly become dimmed. More and more, the 
bearing of risks—risks of unemployment and unprofit- 
ability alike—are being thrust upon the broad shoulders 
of the State and its organisations. But risks can only be 
shifted, they can rarely be removed; and the peoples of 
the Western world, of Russia as of England or Germany, 
are content to remain blissfully ignorant where the State 
itself has shifted the burden of those risks. 

In fact, few citizens of Western countries ever ask: 
Who is, or makes, or runs, the State? Who pays for it 
they know; but the year-to-year variations in the indi- 
vidual citizen’s share are so small that the citizen, at the 
most, merely grouses and pays his taxes, bears his reduced 
standard of living, his longer hours of work, or what- 
ever contribution he is called upon to make. He thinks—in 
Russia as in England or Germany—that his taxes, or hours, 
or falling quantity and quality of consumable goods and 
pleasures, merely pay the upkeep of the Cabinet, the fight- 
ing and Civil Services, and the whole administration of 
the State. What he has not yet realised is that to an over- 
whelming extent in Russia, to an extent rapidly approach- 
ing it in Italy and Germany, and to a less extent in 
England, France, Sweden or North America, a steadily 
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and rapidly increasing proportion of his money income, 
that income stabilised for him by the State, has been 
statutorily earmarked for expenditure upon definite and 
State-decreed objects; and this, after all direct taxes have 
been paid. He pays, by order of the State, and quite apart 
from his indirect taxes, more for his bread, milk, sugar, 
alcohol, meat, potatoes, eggs, butter, cheese, etc., than he 
need. He has to do so because, in industrial Belgium as 
in agricultural Hungary, in Socialist Russia as in Fascist 
Germany or epidemocratic England, the Government for 
almost a generation has been primarily concerned to pro- 
duce, not the greatest amount of consumable goods and 
services, but (as hunters preserve game to pursue it) the 
largest volume of work for idle hands to do. In this way, 
security of jobs and stability of money incomes have been 
bought at the price of foregoing some of the progress in 
standards of living, which the phenomenal advance im 
productive technique since 1914 would otherwise have 
permitted. The Western peoples have not perceived the 
exaction of this cost by their Governments; it has been 
spread, all but imperceptibly, over the nations as a whole. 
And Governments themselves, while compelled to levy on 
the trading world the price of protection for their own 
nationals, have neither been aware they were arresting the 
advance of their own citizens’ welfare, nor even levying any 
cost of it on anybody at all. 

Governments, in acting in this way, have been respond- 
ing to a very clear call from their peoples. The old ideas 
of economics, and the old ideas of economic policy, were 
at fault in failing to recognise that, in the ordinary man’s 
mind, security at the expense of progress is at least as 
attractive as progress at the expense of security. But we 
have now swung far too violently to the other extreme, 
and the time is overdue for a reaction. That the reaction 
is coming is shown most clearly by the increased attention 
being given, not merely in this country but in others, to 
problems of the standard of living. The last Assembly of 
the League of Nations adopted a resolution setting on foot 
an inquiry into “ measures of a national or international 
character for raising the standards of living.” This has re- 
sulted in the last few weeks in the publication of two 
reports* of outstanding interest. The International Labour 
Office has investigated the extent to which it is possible 
to determine the standard of living in a country and by 
means of four countries taken as examples—the United 
States, Poland, India and Japan—has demonstrated what 
an appalling degree of poverty still exists in even the 
richest countries and how little excuse there is for calling 
a halt to the march of material progress. 

The second report, that prepared by Mr N. F. Hall for 
the Economic and Financial Section of the League, is a 
first attempt to sketch a conscious policy for raising 
standards of living. Mr Hall, whose work both as the 
former Professor of Political Economy at University 
College (London) and as a contributor to this journal is 
warranty enough for his qualifications, naturally treats his 
subject from an international angle; but he shows concern, 
not so much for the familiar system of international trade 
and division of labour, already gravely threatened, as for 
the future functioning of purely national economic systems 
when—as the Dodo told Alice before the famous caucus- 
race began—everybody must win and everyone must have 
prizes. Mr Hall, significantly, sees the same danger lower- 
ing over the totalitarian States’ economies as over those 
of the democracies—though he neither uses this termin- 
ology nor neglects the differences of degree, if not of kind, 





* “Preliminary Investigation into Measures of a N sional 
International Character for pos the Standard of Living” 
- Hall; 


Memorandum prepared by Mr N. L of N Publication 1 
Economic and Financial, 1938, II, B.4. (London). “Allen & 
Unwin. 91 2s 


pages. 2s. 

“The Worker’s Standard of Living.” International Labour 
Office, Studies and Reports, Series B. No. 30, (London) 
P.S. King. 101 pages. 2s. 
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that distinguish the incidences of that danger jp all 
Western countries. 

The author, while admitting, what so few nineteenth. 
century economists admitted, that different Nations’ 
standards of living can hardly be reduced to comparable 
terms, owing to traditional and cultural valuations or jp. 
gredients, makes an initial statement of his social views 
as an economist: — 


The benefits of modern knowledge and of capital—as 
distinct from capitalism—can only be obtained if there are 
substantial increases in consumption. It appears, therefore, 
not untrue to say that the maintenance of the economic 
and political security of prosperous nations and of wealthy 
individuals has come to depend to a very substantial 
degree on the prosecution of measures designed to give at 
least a minimum standard of physiological living to the 
masses of the people (page 12). 

Having made this confession of faith, however, Mr Hall 
makes it clear that he is not one of those who commit the 
mistake of divorcing consumption from production and 
treating them as separate problems. On the contrary, “ sub- 
stantial increases in consumption” will only be possible 
if there are those substantial increases in production which 
would ensue if all our national and international capital 
equipment, labour and natural resources were more 
rationally ordered in a productive system. And, as a hint 
of the methods by which an increase in production can be 
achieved, Mr Hall suggests that much more attention 
should be paid to what, in the technical language of the 
economists, is known as the elasticity of demand. We have 
had a practical example in Great Britain since 1932 of 
the benefits that accrue to the whole national economy 
when the prices of the primary necessities of life are 
reduced. The demand for these commodities is inelastic; 
a fall in their price releases purchasing power for other 
commodities (cars and radio sets, for example) and the 
satisfaction of this additional demand gives an impetus to 
the whole economy. Clearly, efforts devoted to the reduc- 
tion of prices such as these are likely to have a much 
greater effect than other forms of Government intervention 
to increase consumption. Mr Hall makes the useful sugges- 
tion that research should be devoted to the problem of 
choosing those points in the structure of incomes, prices, 
production and consumption at which the injection of 
Government assistance is likely to do the maximum of 
good. He emphasises the importance of a more equitable 
distribution of national income in this context, and also 
of the progressive development of social services. He also 
calls for further inquiry into the advisability of State 
action to educate consumers—and its limitations. 

Mr Hall’s memorandum is in general terms and is, as 4 
contribution by an independent expert, of a tentative and 
preliminary nature. But it raises the important question 
whether the so-called “ free ” economies of the democracies 
in the West might not, even now, be better served by 
collective economic action among themselves than by, as it 
seems, a separatist aping, at far and ineffectual removes, of 
the totalitarian “ political economy.” Nutrition, hours of 
work and leisure, wage-levels, standards of living: the 
League and its organs have done excellent work as pioneers 
in these fields. But on the shoulders of the Western 
democracies’ governors rests the responsibility for deter- 
mining what particular risks to individual vested inter- 
ests they and their peoples are prepared to run in the 
laudable effort to spread prosperity and advance 
standards of living. Until they assume that responsibility, 
they will not take counsel together to improve their common 
lot. They will go on preferring their particular and separate 
drifts into economic stagnation. 

The least their thinking citizens can do to help them 's 
to ponder the choice between Progress and Security. 4 
choice which we know to be in the last resort inescapable, 
and which, we trust, the League and private economists 
such as Mr N. F. Hall will continue to clarify. 
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Britain’s Changing Agriculture 


HE latest pronouncements on agricultural policy 
T seem to indicate a refusal by the Government to 
be stampeded by the fear of war into forcing a hothouse 
expansion of British agriculture in all branches. Agricul- 
ture is to be assisted, but only in its progress along its 
« natural lines of development.” Those who speak for the 
farmers seem to hold differing views on what constitutes 
the “ natural development ” of British farming. But a short 
answer, at least, can be found in a study of what, in fact, 
have been the actual directions of change in the industry 
during the last quarter of a century. For an industry which, 
above all others, is organised in small units both for 
production and, in the main, for distribution, there is a 
creditable volume of statistics available to illustrate the 
changes from year to year. Some of the more important 
of these figures have been reproduced in graphical form at 
the foot of the page. Three periods, each of five years, have 
been selected for comparison. The first is the years 
1909-13, immediately preceding the outbreak of war. 
The second is the years 1924-28, representing the 
period of comparative stability between the immediate 
aftermath of the war and the onset of depression. The 
third consists of the last five years for which figures are 
available. 

The most obvious and easily measurable fact about any 
country’s agriculture is the number of acres devoted to 
agricultural purposes. This is shown in the left-hand 
diagram. The steady shrinkage of the total cultivated area 
has been deplored by every agriculturist for the past twenty 
years. In fact, however, it is less a sign of agriculture’s 
decay than of urban encroachment on agricultural land, 
for new towns, suburbs, factories, bungalows, playing fields 
and aerodromes. The effective radius of the continuously 
built-up area of London alone has increased from 1913 to 
the present day from about six miles to about twelve miles, 
swallowing up something like a quarter of a million acres, 
and the same thing has been happening with the outer 
suburbs and with every town and city in the land. Much 
more significant than this fall in the total cultivable area 
is the shift, clearly shown in the diagram, from 
arable land to pasture land used for raising livestock. The 
amount of arable land has been falling all this century, and 
has only partially been arrested by recent legislation. The 


growth in livestock farming, on the other hand, has defi- 
nitely accelerated in recent years. 

The fall in the area under cultivation and the relative 
increase in permanent grass and in the importance of live- 
stock are often cited as two sides of the same coin. That 
they are closely connected is obvious, but an increase in 
dairy herds and in pigs does not necessarily involve a decay 
in field crops and an increase in permanent grass. The 
largest European exporter of dairy produce—Denmark— 
is, in fact, largely an arable country; the increase of the 
animal herds during the present century has been accom- 
panied by an increasing cultivation of corn and fodder 
crops. But in Britain it is true that livestock have in- 
creasingly been used as a substitute rather than as a com- 
plement, to arable cropping. Farmers have definitely 
changed from the one to the other. Indeed, one of the most 
striking changes in recent years has been the breakdown of 
such integrated systems of livestock and cultivation as did 
formerly exist. The type of meat which the public nowa- 
days demands—lamb, veal and small beef joints rather 
than the cuts from the older and larger animals on which 
the prolific families of Victorian England were fed—is 
produced on good grass supplemented by imported con- 
centrates and not the fodder crops of the mixed farm. 
Moreover, the pressure of lower prices has forced the arable 
farmer to concentrate on his cash crops. Thus the two varie- 
ties of farming have gone their separate ways. Livestock 
breeding is based on grass; while in arable cultivation, 
sugar beet, potatoes, vegetables for human consumption, 
and, since 1932, wheat, have been the favoured crops, at 
the expense of barley and beans, mangels, swedes and tur- 
nips. Even in the livestock division there has been a concen- 
tration on products that can be sold immediately for cash. 
Since the advent of the Milk Marketing Board there has 
been a decline in the farmhouse manufacture of butter and 
cheese and, particularly in the western regions, dairy farmers 
have preferred to send their milk into the Board’s pool. 

Partly as a cause, and partly as a consequence, the 
decline in arable cultivation and the change-over to live- 
stock farming has been accompanied by a steady drift of 
rural workers from the land. Between 1925 and 1938 the 
number of regular workers employed on agricultural hold- 
ings fell by nearly one-fifth, and the fall in casual workers 
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has been proportionately even greater. Livestock farming 


requires fewer hands per acre than arable farming, | 


and the decline in employment is partly due to the 
fact that farmers, having made the change-over because 
of the greater profitability, or at least the greater steadiness 
of prices, in stockbreeding, have reduced the number of 
their employees. But the pressure has come at least as 
strongly from the other side, as is shown by the fact that 
the decline is concentrated on the younger age groups. 
Agriculture is, indeed, fast becoming an occupation for the 
elderly, and the boys from school seek other openings in 
towns and factories. Compared with urban life, agriculture 
suffers from comparative isolation, bad housing, long hours 
and low wages. The system of Wages Boards set up in 
1924 has, indeed, succeeded in raising wages to about 
double their pre-war level, but even so they remain low 
by urban standards. 

To the farmer who has to pay them, nevertheless, wages 
are a considerable burden, and the effort to economise 
labour lies behind many of the changes in British agricul- 
ture. It is shown not merely in the change-over from arable 
farming to stock breeding, but also in the considerable 
progress that has been made in mechanisation. This is seen 
at its most spectacular in the huge mechanised dairy farms 
and in the thousand-acre corn farms in East Anglia, where 
hardly a horse is to be seen. But on countless small farms, 
the milking machine, the tractor, the “ grid,” the oil engine 
and the motor car have worked a revolution, which would 
have gone even further but for the perennial lack of capital. 
A recent survey of East Anglian farms showed that in as 
short a period as the five years from 1931 to 1936 the 
value of output per man employed on the farms recorded 
rose by nearly one-half, and the volume, which is not 
affected by price changes, by as much as a quarter. 

These changes in the efficiency of the industry are the 
vital factor that is usually ignored in special pleading on 
agricultural matters. It is so easy to point to declining 
acreage and the falling number of men employed and jump 
to the conclusion that agriculture is on the decline. So 
easy, and so fallacious. In point of fact, the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s estimate of the total value of agricultural out- 
put in England and Wales in 1936-37 was £220,600,000, 


Topics of 


The New Czech Plan.—The European diplomatic 
crisis centres round Prague. But the happenings in that 
city have, in a sense, ceased to be decisive for the outcome 
of the crisis. A new plan by which the aspirations of the 
Sudeten Germans might be accommodated within a 
Czechoslovak State that preserved its integrity has been 
put forward, with the personal authority of President Benes 
himself and the blessing of the British Government, 
and at the moment that we go to press the answer of 
Herr Henlein is expected. That answer cannot be 
acceptance, but it may not be a total refusal to 
negotiate. For Czechoslovakia the content of these 
successive plans of constitutional reform is vitally im- 
portant; the whole political life of the country for decades 
to come may turn upon their wording. On the German 
side, however, there is little sign of any serious attention 
being paid to them. Herr Henlein gives the impression of 
a subordinate whose master has not yet decided what 
instructions to give; he will accept no Czech proposals and 
put forward none of his own. Herr Hitler’s attitude shows 
with the utmost clarity how much the Sudeten Germans 
are a pawn in a greater game. For if he wanted only to 
secure reasonable treatment for a minority that is already 
the best-treated in Europe he could have ordered Herr 
Henlein to begin negotiations with Prague long ago. If, on 
the other hand, Herr Hitler is determined to press the 
matter to the last dreadful issue, no plan from Prague, 
however reasonable, will be accepted. 
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Output and Employment in English Agriculture 
(1931 = 100) 





Index of output based on Ministry of Agriculture’s estimates 
of output values at prices of 1930-31. Index of employment 
se from numbers of regular workers plus half number 
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or only £14,600,000 less than the figure for 1925, and the 
fall is much less in proportion than the decline in prices. 
The same illuminating truth is represented most graphic- 
ally in the accompanying chart, which shows the changes 
since 1925 in the volume of output (as estimated by the 
Ministry) against the changes in the same period in the 
number of men employed. In spite of the drift from the 
farms, the industry is producing more than a decade ago. 
The decline in the rural population is a matter of regret 
to many, as is the yearly total of acres from which the 
plough is withdrawn; and it is undoubtedly true that in 
many parts of the country the land has suffered from 
neglect and is now in poor condition. But against these 
regrets must be set the facts that the industry is steadily 
increasing its output, that those who have drifted away 
have gained the higher standard of living of the towns and 
that those who remain behind have also improved their 
condition. British agriculture is changing, but hardly 
decaying. 


the Week 


In these circumstances the task of the Czechoslovak 
Government is to justify itself in the eyes of world opinion 
and world history fully as much as to persuade Herr 
Henlein to treat. The latest plan of local autonomy by 
cantons or départements is believed to follow very closely 
the outline given in The Economist last week, except that a 
larger number of local areas than the twenty-three then 
given seems now to be proposed. No information about 
the degree of autonomy to be granted to these local areas 
is yet available, and it may well be found that they will 
not have as full powers as, say, a Swiss canton. But how 
could they, in a State that is almost surrounded by 4 
heavily armed and much larger neighbour which makes no 
attempt to hide its enmity to the whole conception of an 
independent Czechoslovakia? The opinion of the Czechs 
themselves, backed by foreign observers in Prague, 1s that 
the new proposals go to, and possibly beyond, the margin 
of safety. All the efforts of Lord Runciman’s mission 2r¢ 
bent on persuading Herr Henlein at least not to reject 
them outright, and the latest news is that Herr Henlein, 
at Lord Runciman’s request, is journeying to see Hert 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden and presumably seek his pct 
mission to consider the Czech proposals. Hopes ar¢ not 
very high, but the Czech offer may be the last chance, the 
Sudeten Germans have of preserving their own individu- 
ality, for they cannot be under any illusion that their su“ 
cessful “ rescue” by Germany would leave them with 4 


shred of the independence now offered them by Prague: 
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French Hours of Work.—The momentary furore 
aroused by M. Daladier’s broadcast appeal for longer hours 
of work in the interests of French productivity and security 
has, as anticipated, largely died down. There are still growls 
to be heard from the trade unions, and the strength of the 
ties that bind the parties of the Popular Front has clearly 
not been increased. But there has been, and will be, no 
immediate political crisis. M. Daladier has made it clear 
that he had no intention of attacking the forty-hour week 
as such, but wished only to secure a more elastic interpre- 
tation of it; and he has also declared that he has no inten- 
tion of abandoning his Socialist allies for new support froin 
the Right. But he has equally continued to insist that longer 
hours and more work are necessary if France is to be saved. 
A Council of Ministers on Tuesday passed a decree, within 
the framework of the forty-hour week, which authorises 
unlimited overtime in defence industries and fixes for other 
industries a maximum week which, in most cases, works 
out at forty-three and a half hours, including overtime. 
This will seem to most people to be a small enough relaxa- 
tion, in all conscience, and even these hours can only be 
attained by the payment of overtime rates, which in some 
industries are disproportionately high. The reduction of 
overtime rates was another part of M. Daladier’s proposals, 
but since this would involve both legislation and, in some 
cases, the alteration of existing collective contracts, it may 
be more difficult to achieve. The events of the past fort- 
night have shown that the workers are beginning to realise 
that an increase in production, at reasonable cost, is 
vitally necessary, and that an extension of hours must play 
a part—though only a part—in such an increase. Very, 
very dowly facts are conquering theories in France. And 
one of the facts is that to insist on a larger slice of a smaller 
cake is not always the best way to riches. 


* we * 


Labour Policy.—The first of May may be by 
tradition Labour Day. September is by convention Labour’s 
month. Within the next fortnight the Trade Union Con- 
gress, the Labour Party and—tell it not in Gath—the Com- 
munist Party will meet in conference, and the simultaneous 
onset of economic depression and the crisis in world affairs 
will afford a whetstone for the sharpening of the Labour 
movement’s policies. Last week-end the president of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, in a speech defining the 
union’s attitude towards re-armament, reiterated the 
engineers’ disinclination to entertain proposals for dilution 
at a time of rising unemployment in their ranks. There can 
be little doubt that re-armament will loom large at the 
T.U.C.’s Blackpool meeting next week. Nor is it likely 
that the sentiment of the majority will be encouraging to 
those who still sponsor an attitude of intransigence. The 
present situation in Central Europe is sufficient earnest of 
the need for speedy and wholehearted co-operation between 
all parties in this field; and the perceptible stiffening of the 
British Government’s attitude abroad has removed some 
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at least of the political grounds for the unions’ marked 
delay in meeting the Government’s appeal for assistance. 


* * ra 


The trade unions now stand at the end of a period of 
notable advance. In ten years their funds have doubled, 
according to the summary of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, issued this week; they now exceed £18 millions; 
and union membership has risen to 4,695,065, or 790,000 
more than in 1927. This is a relatively small share of 
Britain’s 13 millions of insured workpeople, and the unions’ 
leaders will haye to think hard about the réle of working 
class organisation in the expanding industries, where at 
present they are weakest, in addition to working out plans 
to meet the effects of worsening trade upon employment 
and wages. The Labour Party, too, has thorny problems to 
solve, outside the sphere of world politics. By hook or 
crook it must shortly make some show of being a possible 
alternative to the present Government. This week, a resolu- 
tion for the Communist conference at Birmingham offers 
the Labour Party unconditional support and loyalty. Mr 
Attlee and his colleagues will be duly suspicious of Greek 
gifts from Comrades Pollitt and Gallacher—just as the 
British farmers are likely to be sceptical about the Labour 
Party’s Own programme to restore British farming and, 
incidentally, win agricultural votes, announced in an open 
letter on Tuesday. The plan has borrowed much from the 
wisest proposals of agricultural reformers, but, like the 
Party programme of which it is part, it rests too much upon 
the familiar complicated and doctrinaire framework of 
Socialist apologetics to win wide popular support. 


* * * 


A Potentate Protests.—Lord Nuffield chose the 
occasion of the introduction last week-end of his new im- 
proved and cheaper Morris Ten to deliver more words in 
season to the powers that be. He was careful to congratu- 
late Mr Chamberlain on his foreign policy, but in the field 
of fiscal policy he was less commendatory. Protesting 
against unfair competition from German cars exported to 
this country under subsidy, he declared that it was impos- 
sible for British manufacturers to compete without counter- 
vailing aid from their own Government; and he went on 
to utter a striking threat. If further burdens were placed 
upon the motor industry by taxation, he would “ throw up 
his hand and walk out.” Lord Nuffield is a power in the 
land, and his stature has not been diminished by the 
philanthropic disbursement of the Morris millions. Once 
before he clashed with the Government, over the production 
of military aircraft. That dispute is now happily ended and 
Lord Nuffield has lately been called upon to assume an 
important réle in re-armament. His latest pronouncement 
is not, of course, to be taken literally. And in any case it 
is difficult to see what can or should be done about it. The 
absorption of the McKenna duties in the general tariff has 
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made possible measures against German dumping, but 
nobody, not even Lord Nuffield, can say with certainty 
how much of the cheapness of German cars is due to export 
subsidies and how much to economies of manufacture. 
And, although the total revenue of the Exchequer and local 
authorities from motorists in 1937-38 is estimated at 
£90,560,000 from all sources, it is by no means certain that 
it is for the manufacturer, very heavily protected as he is, 
to raise the alarm. The motorist who pays these sums for 
the use of inadequate roads is the direct sufferer; and while 
these disabilities undoubtedly tend towards caution in the 
buying of motor cars, there is no evidence at all in the 
trend of new registrations that Lord Nuffield is being taxed 
out of business. 


* * * 


Changing World Economy.—Last week Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge released the results of researches, provid- 
ing a more sharply etched picture than hitherto of the 
structure of the trade cycles through which the economic 
life of the nations has swung unceasingly in modern times. 
Hard upon Sir William’s revelations came a survey of 
World Production and Prices from the Economic Intelli- 
gence Service of the League of Nations, measuring inter 
alia the progress made in the output of foodstuffs and 
manufactures during the post-war years. From these data 
it is possible, as we slide into the trough of the third 
trade cycle since 1918, to trace the trend of economic de- 
velopment in our own times, underlying the periodic 
ups and downs of commercial and industrial activity. 
Between 1920 and 1937 the world output of foodstuffs per 
head rose 19 per cent., and of manufactured consumption 
goods 40 per cent. Since 1925, however, there has been no 
increase, though no falling back, in the per capita output of 
foodstuffs; and the production per head of manufactured 
consumption goods is now practically the same as in 1929. 


* * * 


Although world output per head of manufactured 
goods has risen by 2.2 per cent. per annum over the last 
18 years, there has been little change, on balance, in per 
capita production in North America; and while Europe’s 
output of foodstuffs has increased considerably since 1929, 
North America’s has fallen back. World production 
reached record levels in 1937, but the quantum of world 
trade in that year was 3 per cent. lower than in 1929, 
reflecting, as the League’s survey points out, “the de- 
cline in the proportion of commodity production inter- 
nationally exchanged.” There has been no check to tech- 
nological advance in industry in recent years, and output 
per hour has risen steadily from 100 in 1929 to 119 in 
1937. The severe impact of depression upon the United 
States of America emerges very clearly from an examina- 
tion of these various statistics; and upon the course of 
events in that country, where the outlook is now brighter, 
the rate of world progress in the near future must appre- 
ciably depend. 


* * * 


The Church, the Jews and the Axis.—The detest- 
able doctrines of racial hatred seem to be part of the price 
that Italy is paying for adherence to the Axis. Signor 
Mussolini’s sudden proclamation of Italy’s conversion to 
racialism, followed by a truculent defiance of the Church 
or any other power that might venture to oppose or even 
criticise his new departure, seemed likely to involve him 
in a head-on clash with the Vatican. From the dangers of 
such a conflict the Duce has hung back. Within the last few 
days the provisions of the 1931 Agreement regarding the 
Scope of Catholic Action in Italy have been reaffirmed 
and there has been a withdrawal of the Fascist threat that 
membership of Catholic Action might be deemed incom- 
patible with membership of the party. At a public audience 
ee _by_the Pope on August 27th to pilgrims from 

varia, France and Italy, he intimated that in Italy the 
strain had relaxed. But there is no relaxation for the Jews 
and Thursday’s meeting of the Italian Cabinet resulted 
in a decree expelling from Italy all Jews (a Jew in Italy 
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apparently means a full Jew) who have entered 
naturalised as well as alien. Thus does the cru 
spread. In Germany, the State and the Chur 
at war. Indeed, the Nazi State has struck the mo 
direct blow at the Catholic hierarchy in Germany tha, it 
has yet ventured. On August 26th the Catholic Bisho o 
Rottenburg, Dr Sproll, was forbidden by the civil see 
to reside in the Wurttemburg province of the Reich, in 
which his diocese lies. The bishop’s unpardonable offence 
in Nazi eyes is that, on the day of the plebiscite on 
the Anschluss of Austria, he, alone among the voters in 
Rottenburg, abstained from voting, on the ground that 
although he approved of the Anschluss, he could not be 
a party to returning deputies to the Reichstag who, in 
his belief, were hostile to the Catholic Church. This last 
Sunday there was read from Catholic pulpits throughout 
Germany a pastoral letter from the Catholic hierarchy of 
the old Reich, who recently held their usual annual meet- 
ing at Fulda (with the Austrian hierarchy making itself 
conspicuous by its absence). This letter uses plain words, 
The attack on the Church, the bishops warn their flocks, 
has become fiercer and bitterer than ever; and the aim js 
to bleed the Catholic Church to death, to destroy its in- 
fluence among the people, to uproot Christianity itself, 
and to supersede it by a faith which has nothing to do 
with belief in God. The bishops declare that a point has 
been reached at which it is impossible for them to 
compromise. 


since 1919, 
el madness 
ch are stil] 


* * * 


Deadlock in Spain.—Speaking at Burgos last 
Sunday, General Franco stated that the war in Spain was 
over, bar the shouting. The recent course of military 
operations suggests that the insurgent leader was perhaps 
whistling to keep up his courage. The campaign to win back 
the ground on the Ebro lost to Government forces, rather 
surprisingly, a month ago, has made only slow and painful 
progress, despite the effectiveness of the insurgents’ light 
and speedy tanks and the help they have received from 
their aviation. And on the Estremadura front in South-West 
Spain the insurgent drive towards the rich quicksilver mines 
of Almaden has been arrested, though a vigorous revival of 
the offensive is reported. Indeed, the marked feature of the 
war at present is the strong and resilient resistance afforded 
by the Government forces to the desperate attempts of 
General Franco, almost certainly reinforced on a large scale 
by supplics from Italy, to bring operations to a decisive end. 
The insurgents undoubtedly hold the offensive; but the 
net effect of their attacks is stalemate, apart from minor 
gains, while, at sea, the serious damage inflicted on 
Saturday upon a Government destroyer in the Straits of 
Gibraltar was no more than a casual episode. ‘The in- 
ability of Britain’s representative in Rome to obtain satis- 
faction from Count Ciano concerning the renewal of 
Italian intervention, despite four interviews in three weeks 
up to ‘Tuesday last, is therefore significant. For Signor 
Mussolini, the only satisfactory settlement of the Spanish 
conflict—and a settlement there must be before the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement can enter into force—is victory for the 
insurgents; and operations in the field demonstrate quite 
clearly that General Franco cannot win in the measurable 
future without more assistance from his ally than even 
the pliant policy of the other Powers, now pre-occupied 


with other and more serious matters, could possibly 
tolerate. 


* * * 


_ Japan’s War.—The efforts of the Japanese armies 
in China to obtain a firmer grip of their elusive prey havé 
entered a fresh phase. There has been severe fighting in five 
provinces during the past few days, and the forecast crive 
against Hankow has proceeded on a wide semi-circular 
front. Early this week the Japanese War Minister, 0 4 
statement to the Press on Japan’s aims in China, which 
were simply to impose economic solidarity upon the Far 
East, outlined the administrative problems which would 
be outstanding in China when Hankow, Wuchang and 
Hanyang had fallen, So far Hankow has not fallen, and 
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nese successes it is not certain that it will 
fall shortly, while Chinese guerillas have struck several 
owerful blows in the vicinity of both Peking and 
Shanghai. And the Minister seemed to be reconciled to 
the fact that the successes he forecast would not bring 
the war amy nearer to an end. Meanwhile, it was 
reassuring to gather from General Itagaki’s statement 
that the views of the Japanese Foreign Office, which 
are stated to be conciliatory towards foreign Powers, 
rather than the unbridled ambitions of the Army, were 
likely to have most influence in determining the admin- 
istrative future of Peking and Nanking. The shooting 
down of a Chinese-American commercial airplane ten 
days ago, however, with the loss of a dozen lives, 
was evidence that old habits die hard; and the subse- 
quent Japanese contention that civil planes fly over China 
at their own risk affords little ground for believing that 
Japan has any serious intention of becoming a good 
neighbour. True, the concession has now been made 
that, if planes intending to fly over Chinese soil will 
supply their description and proposed route to the Japan- 
ese authorities, war pilots may be persuaded to leave them 
alone. But no guarantee is given; and such incidents serve 
to show that, however sincerely the desire for more friendly 
relations with foreign Powers may be held in certain quar- 
ters at Tokyo, Japanese counsels are too divided, and too 
much determined by the military and militant men on the 
spot in China, for such pious aspirations to be translated 
into actual deeds. 


despite Japa 


* * * 


The Milk Contract.—When an increase in milk 
prices was awarded to the farmers in July on account of 
the extra cost of feeding arising out of the drought, a note 
in The Economist (on page 680 of the issue of June 18) 
expressed a hope that this emergency measure would not 
become a precedent. That hope has now been killed by the 
issue of the contract milk terms which have been agreed 
upon by the Milk Marketing Board and the Central Milk 
Distributive Committee. This agreement provides for a 
uniform retail price during the year of 7d. per quart in 
London, which will provide the same average price as that 
which has actually obtained during the current year, with 
the help of the extra 4d. per gallon awarded for July. The 
present year will therefore see a still higher level of retail 
prices than that originally arranged for 1937-38, which 
was itself higher than in the previous year. The scale 
agreed upon for districts other than London gives a 
corresponding rise in retail prices; in rural districts and 
towns with less than 10,000 people, the 1937-38 contract 
provided for a retail price of 2s. per gallon for all months 
except December and January, when the price was in- 
creased by 2d. per gallon. The new contract, while pre- 
scribing 2s. per gallon for most of the year, raises the 
price to 2s. 4d. in the winter, and the winter season is to 
last for the three months of Novertber, December and 
January instead of two months as previously. Of the in- 
Crease prescribed in the new contract, the farmers will 
obiain 6d. per gallon in the summer and lose 2d. per gallon 
in the winter months, a net gain of 4d. per gallon on sales 
to the liquid market. In addition, some of the prices ruling 


for milk going into manufacture are to be slightly 
imcreased. 


* * * 


_ In these circumstances, the emphasis that has been placed 
in public announcements on the fact that there will be no 
increase in the retail price in London as compared with the 
Present year is disingenuous, to say the least. In London, 
the emergency price-level of the present year is perpetu- 
ated, and outside London there are actual increases in price. 
It is still true that under the Milk Marketing Board the 
annual determination of price has resulted in a steadily 
higher average cost of milk to the consumer. This is bad 
Cnough; but the real state of affairs is masked when each 
year's price is compared merely with the preceding year’s 
Price. ‘The facts upon which judgment should be based are 
that the price of milk in this country is the highest in 

“rope, while the consumption of mifk in liquid form is 
among the lowest. The fact that the production of milk on 
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the farm is nevertheless not an unduly profitable business 
is NO sort of answer. It is more properly a challenge, and 
one which the present organisation of the milk industry 
conspicuously refuses to face. 


* * PT 


Atlantic Flights.—The execution of the pro- 
gramme of Auantic flights announced in the Commons on 
July 20th is not, after all, to prove plain sailing. Last 
Saturday, Albatross No. 2, a four-engined land machine, 
scheduled to take part in these experimental trips, broke 
its back while taxi-ing over the ground at the end of a 
successful test flight. he machine had been intentionally 
overloaded by 3,000 Ibs. more than a certificate of 
airworthiness for passenger flights would allow, and 
the accident, which follows upon a similar mishap 
to Albatross No. 1 last March, has proved less serious 
than at first feared. Plans for Transatlantic experi- 
ments with land machines will, however, inevitably be 
delayed, and the next trip will be undertaken by a 
flying boat, Cabot, of the Short Empire class, in a 
fortnight’s time. Also on Saturday the Air Ministry’s 
Chief Inspector of Accidents reported on the accident te 
the flying boat, Cygnus, at Brindisi, on December Sth 
last. The machine was apparently taking off with the flaps 
on the trailing edge of its wings fully extended instead of 
being only slightly depressed; and Imperial Airways have 
issued very strict instructions to prevent any recurrence 
of this type of mishap. It is clear that the millennium of 
safe, speedy and world-wide civil travel by air has not 
yet been quite reached; and it would be folly to embark 
too precipitately upon the glamorous venture of regular 
Transatlantic services without investigating the possibili- 
ties by experiment even more minutely than has hitherto 
been done. The air link with the United States is almost 
upon us, and it will be widely welcomed. But its material 
advantages in the early stages are not likely to be so enor- 
mous that we cannot wait for its achievement until the 
margin of safety has been maximised. 


* * * 


A Splinter Union.—A legacy of last year’s 
Coronation-time strike of London busmen has just fallen 
in. The strike was organised by leaders belonging to a 
minority movement among the transport workers, against 
the better judgment of the chiefs of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, who in the end made a settle- 
ment with the London Passenger Transport Board over the 
heads of the busmen’s leaders. Mr W. J. Brown, secretary 
of the Civil Service Union, always a diligent labourer in the 
vineyard of industrial controversy, then offered his services 
to organise a break-away union for the dissident and 
offended minority, and it is this body which has come 
sharply into the news during the last few days. The first 
step was the announcement by the L.P.T.B. that employees 
were not to wear the badge of any union other than the 
Transport and General Workers after September Ist. This 
instruction was opposed by the new National Passenger 
Workers’ Union on the ground that it was contrary to the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1927, and pending legal advice 
the Board have suspended their ruling. It is ironical that a 
body representing to some extent extremist opinion among 
the transport workers, should base an appeal upon a 
statute commonly regarded as a reactionary restriction of 
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workers’ rights. Actually, it is doubtful whether either the 
L.P.T.B. or the T.G.W.U. have any right to impose, 
directly or indirectly, the principle of the closed shop upon 
the employees. On the other hand, the T.G.W.U. is a 
powerful union led in most matters with marked skill and 
common-sense, and it is doubly doubtful whether London 
passenger transport workers are in any way wise to seek 
the representation of their interests elsewhere. In the end, 
however. the men themselves will decide between the two 
unions; and they will do so sensibly. 


* * * 


Palestine: No Change.—The harrowingly mono- 
tonous chronicle of outrages in Palestine has been 
lengthened by another couple of weeks. At Attolit, on the 
night of August 16th-17th, an attack by an Arab band on 
the gaol at a labour camp resulted in the wounding of a 
British Inspector and an Arab warder, and the abduction 
of a Jewish Inspector of Police, together with his wife, 
mother-in-law and three children (the children have since 
been released unhurt). On the same day, two British 
soldiers were killed and two wounded by the explosion of 
a land-mine, and an Arab villager was killed near Beisan. 
On the 17th, a Jew was killed with a stone in Jerusalem, 
and an Arab with a bullet in Haifa. On the 18th, two 
British soldiers were killed, and one officer and seven other 
ranks wounded, in an engagement near Acre; and the 
British Army’s total losses in all actions fought in Pales- 
tine that day were six killed and twelve wounded. On the 
evening of the 19th, an Arab band descended upon Hebron, 
set fire to the local bank and post-office, and captured an 
armoured police car. A detachment of Black Watch and 
police were sent from Jerusalem and succeeded in driving 
the raiders out of the town. On the 22nd, four British 
constables in a car were attacked by Arabs, but managed 
to beat off their assailants with losses and were finally 
rescued by the arrival of a detachment of the Transjordan 
Frontier Force. On the same day, two Jews (one a woman) 
were killed and six wounded by rifle-fire while travelling 
in omnibuses. On the same day again, three Nazarene 
Arabs were found dead on the Acre-Safed road, with 
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notices pinned to their bodies announcing that they had 
been “executed” (presumably for supposed treason 
against the Arab national cause). 


* * * 


On the night of August 22nd-23rd, a British officer was 
killed in a petrol-lorry that was blown up by a land-mine 
On the same night, a survey engineer was killed ip camp 
in the Jordan Valley. On the 23rd, a train was held up and 
robbed, only about eight miles from Jerusalem, and the 
police guard on board was murdered. On the 24th, the 
Assistant District Commissioner at Jenin was shot in his 
office and subsequently died of his six wounds. On the 
26th, at Jaffa, in the Arab vegetable market, a time-bomb 
exploded, killing sixteen Arabs and wounding about thirty, 
The victims included a number of young boys, and the 
consequence was an outbreak of rioting and destruction 
directed against all Jewish and British persons and pro- 
perty within the reach of an infuriated Arab mob. On the 
28th, there was an engagement in the Tulharim district 
in which eleven Arabs were killed. There are now armed 
Arab bands once again at large and in virtual control of 
outlying tracts of the country, and in addition to the 
murderous outrages perpetrated by both Arabs and Jews 
there is a systematic campaign of robbing banks and 
destroying telephone lines. 


* * * 


If this chronicle, which has been given from time to time 
in The Economist during past months, has seemed unduly 
detailed to any reader, it may startle him to learn how the 
figures add up. For the single month of July the total 
number of casualties amounted to 677, made up of 148 
Arabs, 60 Jews and 2 British soldiers killed, and 256 Arabs, 
202 Jews, 6 British soldiers and 3 British constables 
wounded. In the first three weeks of August, the total 
number of casualties amounted to 357, made up of 118 
Arabs, 41 Jews and 15 British killed, and 71 Arabs, 86 
Jews and 26 British wounded. These figures should be 
perpetually in the minds of those responsible for the 
Government of Palestine—which includes in the last 
analysis the whole British people. 


Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Droughts and Prices 


Nsw York, August 21.---In any given area the annual 
supply of agricultural crops is a function of weather. In the 
United States, we have just passed through a drought cycle 
of almost Biblical duration. Of the seven years from 1931 
to 1937 not one enjoyed what could be called favourable 
weather conditions. Of these seven years, 1931, 1933, 1935 
and 1937 were years of limited drought, and 1932 was a 
year of fair but sub-average rainfall. The drought of 1937 
was not so severe in the United States as across the Cana- 
dian border. The years 1934 and 1936 were marked by 
droughts sufficiently severe to be classed as Catastrophic. 
This long succession of poor or mediocre harvests had a 
considerable effect on prices. Demand for the products of 
these annual crops is relatively inelastic. During this drought 


cycle, the general trend of agricultural prices in the United 
States was upwards. 


AVERAGE PRICES (BUREAU OF LaBouR INDEX) 


1926= 100 
Farm Products Foods 
SE: anccoducnneponpensaciots 65 5 
DOD sncceccecscetcesnccccece qe 61 
BEES wnctvescsstodncccccccese 51 61 
BEDE snnsnccensnevoceceoivess 65 70 
BOGS ccveccccsccosccccestuses 79 84 
BSG ccccccccccccccscceseccse 81 82 
ET cccccncscnscscembeaunens 86 BO 
Other factors than the weather were operative; and sub- 


stantial weight must be given to such episodes as the 
“ slaughter of the little pigs” as one part of official agricul- 
tural policy, and the impounding of millions of bales of 
cotton as another—to say nothing of the programmes of 
acreage reduction, principally effective in cotton. . 

Some weight must also be given to international factors, 
including the changed relationship between the dollar and 
the pound in 1931 and again in 1933. But, on the whole, it !s 
questionable whether all these extraneous influences taken 
together exerted as much influence on prices as the weather. 
The case of cotton might perhaps be excepted from this 
generalisation; more has been “ done” for cotton than for 
any other commodity—and one result has been to increase 
the yield per acre. 


Abundant Crops 


The crop year 1938 has been a year of ample rainfall, and 
the effect has been visible in the abundance of the crops. 


AVERAGE Prices (BUREAU OF LABOUR INDEX) 


1926= 100 
Farm Products Foods 
a i 94-1 87°5 
End July, 1937 .ccccccccseeseeecese 87-7 86°5 
|) "Se 71-6 76:3 
February, 1938 .........00s000006 69°8 73°5 
MN PIOD sciss sscadcacheinudicns 70-3 73:5 
OO 68-4 72:3 
iY, eee See 67:5 72-1 
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End July, 1938 ..........6000., 68-6 4:1 
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It will be noted that the Bureau of Labour Index of farm 

roducts for the end of July was slightly higher than for the 
end of April. This is the consequence of mixed price move- 
ments during the intervening period. 


INDIVIDUAL Prices (Dollars per Unit) 
Aug. 1,1937 May 1, 1938 Aug. 1, 1938 


i 1:195 0-85} 0-693 
Dihcssuetet 

ao fe scosoeeeces 1-025 0-59 0:55} 
Cattle (CWL.) sereeerees 14-40 8:65 10:75 
Hogs (CWt.) seeeeeeees 12-00 8-05 8-30 
Eggs (dO0Z.) sereeeevere 0-21 0-20} 0-22} 
Butter (Ib.) ...seceeere 0-315 0-26} 0-264 
Cotton (Ib.) ...seeeee 0: 1096 0-0878 0-0861 
Wool (Ib.).....ceeeeeees 0:435 0-265 0-32 


The typical annual crops (wheat and maize) are selling for 
only about half of last year’s price, and prices have fallen 
since May. Cotton and livestock prices, although below last 
year's, are unchanged or have risen since May. The recent 
declines have been most marked in the prices of wheat and 
maize—September wheat fell in early August almost to 60 
cents, and maize went below 50 cents. 

Maize is not a cash crop; most of it is fed to hogs on the 
farm which produces it, and marketed, so to speak, as hogs. 
Wheat, on the other hand, is largely a cash crop; and the 
price of wheat is not only half what it was a year ago, but 
20 cents lower than it was in June. The total wheat crop is 
about 5 per cent. larger than a year ago, but most of the 
increase is in spring wheat—the winter wheat crop is only 
slightly larger than a year ago. 

It is clear that, compared with a year ago, the decline in 
prices is not compensated by a correspondingly enlarged 
supply. Accordingly, apparent total earned farm income is 
perhaps 10 per cent. less than last year; though, as an offset 
to this decline, the income is probably more evenly distri- 
buted than it was last year. It is still clear that the agricul- 
tural population has experienced no depression comparable 
with that suffered by the urban industrial population. If 
the present situation is compared with, say, the end of May, 
the decline is mostly in wheat, cotton, and maize; the fall in 
maize is partly compensated by the rise in hogs, and the 
fall in cotton is negligible. 


Help for Wheat 


The centre of interest is wheat. If the wheat crop is taken 
as 1,000 million bushels, at a price of 50 cents on the farm, 
the total cash value of the crop is $500 millions, which is, 
relative to the total national income, unimportant. Indeed, 
it is not even a very large element in the total estimated 
farm income of roughly $9,000 millions. But wheat is the 
cash crop of several states; its economic significance locally is 
greater than the gross figures would suggest, and its political 
significance is still greater. The surplus at present depressing 
Wheat prices is of the order of 100 million bushels. 

To meet this situation, the Government has two devices in 
operation, and one in prospect. The Government will lend to 
farmers on the basis of 75 cents a bushel (Chicago), although 
the September option is now under 65 cents. The machinery 
for lending has been slow in getting under way, and has not 
yet Shown its effectiveness; and only farmers who have 

Signed up” are eligible for the loan. Secondly, the sub- 
sidy for next year will be doubled to about 26 to 30 cents a 
bushel as an inducement to farmers to enter the planting 
Control schemes. 

Finally, the Department of Agriculture is reported to have 
formulated a plan for exporting under subsidy 100 million 
bushels. This is open to the charge of dumping, but the plan 
itself has not been disclosed, and comment may be 
Postponed, 





France 


Increased Hours of Work 


Paris, September 1.—After a week of anxious negotiations, 
the leaders of the Popular Front groups with a majority 
in the Chamber accepted M. Daladier’s proposals, fearing 
& Political crisis at a time of great international tension. 
cy realised, moreover, that any strong resistance to the 
Proposed amendments to the 40-hour week would not be 
“ry popular, even with their followers. In the end, a decree 
Was decided upon, fixing exceptions to the law which will 
enable a 48-hour week to be worked in concerns 
in National Defence contracts, and sanction a 44-hour week 
other industries according to their individual needs. 
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Another decree will amend the procedure for authorising 
the working of hours in particular factories ; and, finally, 
a special Bill will be laid before the Chamber to lower 
overtime rates of payment. The Government hopes, however, 
that agreements will first be concluded amicably between em- 
ployers and employed. 

This may open a new era for French industry, which 
was first paralysed for two years by the gold franc and 
then crippled for another two years by the 40-hour week. 
Prices have now been adjusted by devaluation 3 extra hours 
of work have now been authorised. 


Credit and Confidence 


There only remains the financial problem. One out- 
standing complaint made by business men is that money 
is too dear. This is a consequence of the scarcity of capital, 
which in turn is due to the enormous requirements of the 
Treasury. This year the Budget deficit amounts to something 
between 40,000 and 50,000 million francs ; and the Govern- 
ment is borrowing 1,000 millions a week. 

_ Some expansion of credit by the banks would in such 
circumstances be very opportune. Fear of a further flight 
of capital prevents the financial authorities from creating new 
credits just when this step is asked for on all sides to bring 
about a revival in business. Actually, the Government seems 
inclined rather towards a policy of economy and budgetary 
deflation, in order to provoke a return of confidence and 
the repatriation of capital. But the deficit on the ordinary 
Budget will again be about 10,000 millions this year and 
total Treasury charges will not be less than 40,000 to 50,000 
millions. Economies, at least on the extraordinary Budget, 
and an increase in revenue receipts, secured in part by 
new taxes, will have to be appreciable if the franc is to 
be safeguarded and the Government’s creditworthiness 
restored. 

Meanwhile, the Minister of Finance is drafting the 1939 
Budget which will be communicated to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber on September 15th. If new taxation 
is decided, then Parliament will have to be summoned, 
since the power to proceed by decree will have expired. The 
Government, to pave the way for the loan which is urgently 
needed to replenish the Treasury, will probably announce 
their intention of making every effort to balance their 
Budget. 

The franc recently registered a slight recovery. The 
firmness of M. Daladier seems to have diminished the 
demand for gold which accompanied the decline of the pound 
against the dollar. The French financial Press point out that 
the franc has sources of strength ; foreign trade has improved ; 
tourists are spending lavishly ; and all these factors tend to 
assist the franc. But, meanwhile, the fear of an international 
conflict is paralysing the stock markets. 


Higher Price for Bread 


The Central Wheat Council has fixed the legal price of 
wheat for the next twelve months at 204 francs perquintal, 
This is, however, only a nominal price. The price actually 
paid to farmers will not exceed 176-180 francs, which is 
slightly more than a year ago, and may cause an increase 
in the price of bread of 10 to 15 centimes. The 1938 crop 
is provisionally estimated at 88 million quintals, or nearly 
20 millions more than are required for home consumption. 
No decision has yet been taken about the surplus, though 
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it is likely that proposals to use it for the manufacture of 
alcohol, which is a costly process, will be shelved. 

Coal output in July was 3,801,145 tons for 20.9 working 
days, against 3,892,446 tons in June for 21.7 working days, 
and 3,588,558 tons in July, 1937, for 21.1 working days. 
Thus, average daily production was 182,887 tons, compared 
with 180,805 tons in June, 183,077 tons in May, and 170,100 
tons in July, 1937. The number of men employed at the 
mines was 249,084 at the end of July, compared with 248,794 
at the end of June and 238,148 at the end of July, 1937. 
The production of coke in colliery plants was 348,817 tons in 
July, against 351,250 tons in June and 336,156 tons in July, 
1937. 

During the week ended August 20th, the number of 
persons unemployed was 340,295, against 340,674 in the 
preceding week and 310,220 a year ago. 








Germany 


Berlin, Prague and London 


BERLIN, August 31.—The aggravation of international 
relations due to the Sudeten-German dispute had no visible 
effect on last week’s markets. The general public knew 
nothing of a fresh crisis. They could not know because 
it is always officially alleged, as it was again to-day, that 
crises are concocted by London (sometimes together with 
Paris) for unworthy ends. The Bourse did suffer a sharp 
setback last week, but this was merely a resumption of the 
prolonged decline; and so far this week shares are some- 
what firmer. 

If the Sudeten-German attitude is, as it is believed, the 
same as the attitude of the Reich propaganda organs, the 
position in Czechoslovakia is well-nigh hopeless. True, the 
Government has lately said very little, but the official Press 
campaign has been conducted with extreme violence, indi- 
cating that no practicable Czech offer would be accepted. 

It is not quite clear why this state of affairs, which has 
persisted ever since the annexation of Austria, should pro- 
duce a fresh crisis. The exhaustion of Sudeten-German 
(which means Reich) patience was announced long ago. 
The German manceuvres seem to have been the cause of 
the acute anxiety abroad. The affair has unfortunately done 
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harm to Anglo-German relations. The attitude tow. 
Great Britain is very hostile. Germans are told dai] = 
London is expecting the Czechoslovakian question Z ee 
voke an anti-German war, and that Britain js Gabe, 
Prague to be obdurate. This attitude will not change ~ * 
gandists here proclaim, unless the British Gorman : 
champions, without any qualifications, the ful] Reich ve 
Sudeten n claims. 

On the other hand, the foreign belief that G 
seeking to precipitate a general war is probably 
The parallel with Austria is not convincing; the Einmarsch 
into Austria was riskless and, moreover, in view of the 
sentiments of Austria’s population and government, was 
the only means of annexation. The Sudeten-Germans may 
be able virtually to join the Reich without any overt breach 
of the ce by Berlin. To prevent such a move, the 
Prague Government would have to take internal measures 
of repression which would look bad and would probably 
not succeed. 

The expert view continues to be that no general decline 
in business activity is foreshadowed by the Bourse decline, 
and that the Government has no particular financial dif. 
culties to face. “ The National-Socialist Government,” says 
the Minister of Economics, “will never tolerate material 
hindrances to the execution of its great economic tasks 
arising from any kind of breakdown in financing. Where 
such difficulties arise, they will be promptly and drastically 
removed, even if a method or a system has to be altered.” 
The last sentence does not refer to any major change in 
the long-term industrial, financial and currency policy to 
which the Government remains committed, but to minor 
adaptations and reversals which, at the expense of particular 
interests, have in the past provided ways of getting out of 
difficulties. 

The Reichsbank’s return for August 23rd, like the com- 
mercial banks’ balance sheets, shows a large increase of 
deposits. Since deposits earn no interest, business has usually 
no interest in holding them, and the figures suggest a 
general search for increased liquidity. It is stated that this 
cash partly represents preparations for the next Reich loan, 
which is not, however, likely to come before October at 
the earliest. Despite the decline in home bond quotations, 
which began immediately after the March loan, it seems 
that the Reich has the power to obtain whatever medium- 
term credits it wants; and probably the Minister of Econo- 
mics, in the speech quoted above, had this in mind. 


ermany jg 
mistaken, 


Expenditure and the National Income 


For the moment, talk of increased taxation has ceased. 
Referring to the need for “adapting expenditure to the 
capacity of the taxpayer, plus the loan-subscriber, short-term 
credit, and industrial finance,” the Deutscher Volkswirt re- 
marks: “It must be remembered quite half the national in- 
come is already appropriated for the financial needs of all 
the public services in Germany, and if the expenditure of 
publicly-owned earning undertakings are included, public 
authorities in 1937-38 controlled in one way or another 
approximately two-thirds of the national income.” The 
journal admits that this rate of expenditure is made practic- 
able only by enforcing cuts in consumption. Observation of 
German private life shows this diagnosis to be correct. 

It is significant in this connection that a postal savings 
Service, such as already existed in Austria, has now been 
established in Germany. There will be 47,000 offices and 
agencies, interest will be paid at the present standard savings 
rate of 3 per cent., and the withdrawal of up to Rm. 100 
at sight will be permitted. The existing savings bank organ- 
isation comprises only 15,000 offices. The new system will 
cover the country more completely, particularly in thinly 
populated districts, and will, it is claimed, “ extract much 
money from the stocking for economically useful purposes. 


Industry Slackens 


The report on employment in industry during July shows 
a moderate seasonal decline in the number of hours worked. 
The number was only 16.1 per cent. higher than in the " 
month of 1936, against 17.3 per cent, higher in June. “S 
usual the production-goods trades showed improved — 
but the consumption-goods group declined. The manulac 
ture of machinery was much more active, mainly on meas 
account. This chimes in with a report from the a 
Russian Committee, which mentions that inability 10. . 
prompt deliveries (machines being Russia’s chief need) ade 
cause of the heavy falling off in Russian orders, pa - 
the first half of this year totalled only some Rm. 8 mil = 
According to the same report the diversion of many em 
orders to the United States (which so far this year deliv a 
among exporters to Russia) resulted from German 0° 
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delays. The Russian returns for this year (not up to date) 
show German deliveries behind even those of Belgium and 
oe production in July was 1,981,100 tons; and in 
the first seven months of the year output amounted to 
13,204,400 tons, against 11,219,700 tons in 1937. The July 
figure is a new high record. The Pig-Iron Syndicate’s report 
mentions a continued decline in export prices. It is hoped 
to bring the European and, if possible, the American firms 
at present outside the International Cartel, within the frame- 
work of the agreement. Meanwhile much is being written 
about American dumping. Coal output in the first seven 
months was 108,212,000 tons, against 105,180,000 tons in 
937. 

' The July census shows 3,364,500 motor vehicles in the 
Reich, including Austria, and the number in the old Reich 
has risen 15 per cent. in twelve months. Private cars alone 
numbered 1,305,600. The cutlery industry is in a state of 
crisis, owing partly to a decline in home sales and partly to 
a fall in exports, which normally take 60 per cent. of the 
cutlers’ output; at present, on the basis of booked orders, 
the proportion exported is only about 40 per cent. In so far 
as it is not seasonal, this depression is due to excessive buying 
and stocking in the past in the fear that raw materials would 
be rationed. 





Hongkong 


City of Refuge 


HONGKONG, August 3.——Hongkong has always been 
used as a city of refuge for the Chinese of the Southern 
provinces when revolts and civil war have upset normal 
conditions of life in the interior. Until last year, however, 
it has never been called upon to shelter so great an 
influx of Chinese drawn from different regions of the 
country and composed of all classes. Dispossessed officials 
from Nanking and Shanghai, educationists from the 
various universities and schools of the Centre and North, 
merchants and manufacturers from Shanghai and Han- 
kow, farmers and labourers from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, all these have flocked to Hongkong accompanied or 
preceded by wives, children and servants. No barrier has been 
raised against their entry, although when the rush of Chinese 
from Canton was at its height admittance was refused to 
anyone not in possession of at least $20. This does not 
appear to have been an effective check to keep out the des- 
titute and, for all practical purposes, Hongkong has been 
Open to all comers. 

_ The consequence is that the Government of the Colony 
is now faced with the serious problem of housing the 
refugees. There are no statistics of the number of refugees 
who have entered the Colony during the past year and no 
means of ascertaining to what extent the poorest section 
of the resident population has been displaced to make room 
for newcomers. From various sources, however, it has been 
possible to arrive at fairly reliable estimates, and these show 
that just under 250,000 refugees have arrived in the 
Colony during the past twelve months. 

It is stated that this summer about 30,000 people have 
been sleeping in the streets, a number some three or four 
times as many as in normal times; and it is estimated that 
of this 30,000 at least 9,000 are destitute and without any 
means of obtaining shelter during the winter months. The 
Government assumes that about 1,500 of these are able- 
bodied men, and Proposes to provide housing accommoda- 
tion for 7,500 destitute women, children and infirm men. 
Three camps of wooden hutments will be set up in different 
Parts of the Colony, one to be for refugees who can afford 
4 small contribution towards their keep. 

The whole scheme will involve an expenditure of nearly 
One million dollars, of which $522,000 comes under the head- 
ing of capital, for the erection and equipment of the camps, 
and $367,000 is allocated as the cost of administration for 
One year. While the resident community are relieved that Gov- 
¢rnment has at last decided to tackle the problem, they find 
= ground for criticism of the detailed plans. The camps 

te to be within the urban district, and their presence will 
objectionable to Permanent residents in the neighbour- 
- It was generally thought that suitable sites could have 

0 found in the rural area of the New Territories. 
Schem Onset line of criticism concerns the cost of the 
me. The expenditure on building seems to contemplate 


oe accommodation, while the estimated cost of feed- 
§ the refugees is on a considerably higher basis than that 
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taken by the authorities in Shanghai. There is no lack of 
sympathy for the unfortunate people who have sought peace 
and security in Hongkong, but the taxpayer not unnaturally 
sees danger in the provision of free housing accommodation, 
which may attract many Chinese from outside the Colony, 
in addition to genuine war refugees. 


Growing Trade 


The trade of the Colony continues to expand. The figures 
for the first half of the year show an increase of 21 per cent. 
compared with the first half of 1937, and 62.9 per cent. com- 
pared with the first half of 1936. The following table shows 
the value of imports and exports for the period from 
January to June in each of the past four years: — 


IMPORTS 
(000,000 omitted) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
$ $ $ $ 
Merchandise ............. 191 212 286 342 
Pe icine ciansenenten 24 19 6 7 
215 231 292 349 
Exports 
(000,000 omitted) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
; $ $ $ $ 
Merchandise ............. 142 163 219 270 
ari sciciiiietees 38 109 18 110 
180 272 237 380 


There have been a number of changes in the direction of 
trade, and a marked reduction in trade with Japan. The 
following table shows the proportion of imports provided 
by the principal countries trading with Hongkong: — 


From 1935 1936 1937 1938 
ee 31:6 32:7 30-9 35:0 
Se iniaaceenndeneiieteie’ 11-5 12-3 13-3 3-2 
nited Kingdom ....... 6°5 6:4 7-1 78 
IE Satnsinaaansanitisetions 7:4 7:9 5-2 9-9 
I sctikisnsccctancess 4:0 5°5 5:6 6:8 


After remaining steady at about 9d. for a few weeks the 
Shanghai dollar has fallen away and (at the moment of 
writing) is under 8d. Exchange provided by the Chinese 
Government enabled the foreign banks to keep up the dollar, 
but support has now been withdrawn, and the dollar will 
presumably decline until further official assistance is forth- 
coming. 

Exported Shoes 


The report of Mr H. B. Butler to the International 
Labour Conference contains a reference to the cheap manu- 
factures of Asiatic countries which is of more than passing 
interest to Hongkong exporters of rubber shoes. In the year 
1937 nearly 5 million pairs of shoes, valued at £188,000, 
were shipped from here to the United Kingdom and, dur- 
ing the first four months of this year, a further 3,750,000 
pairs were shipped. 

The rapid development of this trade is causing anxiety 
to home manufacturers who, in conjunction with importers 
of Canadian rubber shoes, have approached the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, with a view to imposing restrictions 
on the import of Hongkong shoes. While Hongkong ex- 
porters are quite prepared to discuss the question of a quota, 
they consider that the type of cheap shoe which is shipped 
from here supplies a demand which is not catered for by 
the high-grade shoe manufactured in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. 

Mr Butler in his report argues that the cheap products 
of Asiatic factories have enabled natives of Africa and Asia 
to keep up their standard of living to a considerable extent, 
at a time when they could not possibly have bought Euro- 
pean goods. The Hongkong exporters to the United King- 
dom are inclined to apply the same argument to the poorer 
classes at home. 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1866) 


Annual Income - - - - £6,700,000 
Assets’ - - - - - £30,000,000 


All classes of Life, Fire, Accident, 
Motor and General Insurances transacted 
Chief Office: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
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Letters to 


Size and Efficiency in Industry 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Smr,—Theory suggests and experience confirms that con- 
centration of power is inimical to the maintenance of demo- 
cratic institutions, and that diffusion of industrial control is 
conducive to diffusion of power. On political grounds alone, 
therefore, there are grave objections to the trend of legisla- 
tion, which has promoted concentration and centralisation. 

For example, the transport legislation of 1930 and 1933 
handicaps small hauliers. The big milk distributors receive 
better terms for the purchase of milk for manufacturing than 
the small, who are now, it seems, threatened by the establish- 
ment of district monopolies. The State has in many in- 
dustries fostered rationalisation schemes which, beginning 
with the laudable object of concentrating output in the best 
plants, usually degenerate into devices for the elimination of 
the small units; the Finance Act of 1935 also encouraged 
rationalisation schemes by allowing contributions to them to 
be deducted from computations of profits for the purpose 
of income tax. The Central Lancashire Coal Owners’ Asso- 
ciation is concerned lest the new Coal Act should “ transfer 
the tonnage at present enjoyed by the small colliery... 
to the ‘ efficient competitors, who at the present in Lanca- 
shire at any rate, are unable to work their collieries as profit- 
ably as the small owners can theirs.” The recommendations 
of the Report of the Transport Advisory Council concern- 
ing the control of road transport rates would, if given legis- 
lative effect, penalise the small haulier by preventing him 
from undercutting the larger. 

Legislation which promoted industrial efficiency would be 
laudable; legislation which confuses efficiency with scale of 
operation is deplorable. In the first place, centralisation 
brings its own economic problems. To quote Mr A. G. H. 
Dent, Assistant Economist to the Central Electricity 
Board, at the Oxford Conference of Management Associa- 
tions: “ Large-scale organisations suffer from numerous 
diseases — committee-itis, departmental astigmatism, 
Napoleon complex, passing the buck. . . .” Mr Dent spoke 
also of “excess financial control,” “accountancy myopia,” 
“terribly impersonal” conditions, and the “ fear and uncer- 
tainty of a square deal” which prevented efficient workman- 
ship. Partial elimination of these defects may be possible, 
but elimination incurs cost. 

We need perhaps to recall the advantages of small-scale 
enterprise: the personal initiative, flexibility, differentiation, 
the close association of effort with reward. It is possible, 
moreover, to underestimate the degree to which the 
economies of scale may be neutralised by small firms, either 
by the establishment of a separate common organisation to 
undertake the functions sometimes best centralised—buying, 
market research, advertising, transport—or by contracting 
Out to independent specialists. 

_ Modern Proposals for industrial rationalisation not only 
ignore the political implications of centralised planning, but 
would also appear to misconceive the economic significance 
of technical processes. A large plant may involve lower 
technical costs than a small one, but it is not the more 
efficient if co-ordination of functions and adaptability to 
change are rendered more difficult. Standardisation may 
reduce costs—but it yields a different commodity: 
“ efficiency” (like “ waste ”’) is meaningless unless referable to 
consumer demand. Complexities of large-scale management 
and diversity of demand prevent, therefore, the attainment 
only of technical optima. Further, the necessity of technical 
description produces misleading classifications of economic 
functions; the wisdom of designating as “ shops” retail out- 
lets (excluding chains and departmental stores) irrespective 
of size, class of trade or services rendered is dubious. The 
possession of common physical features relating to the com- 
modity or place of business is not necessarily relevant; 
significance attaches only to the degree of competition be- 
tween groups of retail outlets as determined by functions 
performed. Here size is a determinant: the small store 
renders Services which the larger by its very nature cannot 
perform, viz., a social centre, individuality, exclusiveness, 
Personal service, attention to individual preference. 
_ But let us ignore all these considerations. If the small firm 
is indeed less efficient than the large, let them compete in 
conditions which favour neither. If “ waste” is generated 
by the existence of “too many” small enterprises, let it be 
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the Editor 


eliminated not by arbitrary limitations and restrictions 9 
entry, which are clumsy and inaccurate if well-intentioned 
and are not always well-intentioned, but by revision of the 
impersonal legal rules which govern the conduct of economic 
relations in order to maintain satisfaction of market demand 
as the criterion of waste and efficiency. 

In England to-day democratic government and Industrial 
efficiency are not at variance. Where the big firm js more 
efficient than the small, it is a social benefactor. Where 
the small firm suffers no handicap, to discriminate against 
it is to further neither well-being nor good government, 
For there is no test of efficiency except consumer demand. 


Yours, etc., 


ARTHUR SLABERDAIN. 
London, W.C. 


The Economics of Fire 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to offer a few reflections 
suggested by your leading article upon the Report of the 
Banking Commission (The Economist, August 13th, page 
312). 

The labours of the Commission began, continued and 
ended during the “economic war” with Britain. The 
economic background which the Commission so elaborately 
surveyed and the economic policy of the Irish Government 
whjch it criticises were both profoundly affected by this 
quite abnormal environment. Trade obstructions and des- 
tructive tariffs have now largely disappeared as a result of 
the agreement, and, at the cost of £10 millions paid in cash, 
Britain’s claim for roughly £5 millions per annum, or 
a capital sum of £100 millions, was extinguished. The 
millstone around Ireland’s neck was thus removed. 

All the figures for the balance of payments, the national 
income, the deadweight or other debt, were at once suscep- 
tible to most extensive modification—and naturally the policy 
of the Government in regard to them will also be modified. 
Ireland benefited to an extent wholly unforeseen by the Com- 
mission, and the symptoms and conditions of strain which 
affrighted them have given place instead to desirable pros- 

s. 
It is difficult to understand why the repatriation of Irish 
capital for productive enterprise at home should be censured 
—unless it be premised that there can be no productive 
enterprise at home. And, in dealing with the loss of sterling 
assets and its effect on the future balance of payments, 1n- 
sufficient emphasis seems to have been laid upon the pros- 
pective increase of the national income to be caused by their 
reinvestment at home, after the inevitable “lag.” There have 
been war losses, of course, but these cannot be fairly attri- 
buted to a faulty economic policy. ae 

The treatment of the problems of Irish currency policy is 
singularly incomplete. The wisdom of maintaining the link 
with sterling is obvious. But what of the crucial question 
of safeguards? What of the Irish pound if Britain for any 
reason should resort to an inflationary policy and currency 
depreciation, such as many people advocate, and which may 
Possibly become inevitable? Is Ireland to let her abundant 
Sterling assets be correspondingly depreciated? And if 
then when and where and how should she cry “ halt’: s 

In spite of the strongly expressed view of at least one 
witness, the Report is silent on the topic of gold coin of 
bullion as part of the currency reserve and of the —_ 
resources of the Irish banks. It seems from its silence 10, 
content that Ireland, alone of the nations of the sceriing 
area and of the nations whose currency 1s linked w = 
sterling, should deprive herself of the protection 1n — : 
emergency which a store of gold in reserve would con “ 
It is noteworthy that the distinguished Swedish banker, - e 
Per Jacobson, of the Bank for International Settlement — 
a special Appendix (No. 17) on the position of the Curre 7 
Commission, is silent as to the wisdom or unwisdom saat 
policy, to which he adverts, of not exercising its statute” 
powers to hold gold coin or bullion. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry HarrISON. 


London. 
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Books and Publications 


Prices in Theory and Practice 


Economics is often defined as the science of prices. Yet a 
survey of economic literature reveals a good many defici- 
encies in the treatment of prices, especially on the factual 
side. These two studies* may therefore be welcomed as con- 
tributions to the task of filling in important, gaps. 

In one sense, as “ Price and Price Policies” shows, the 
work will never be done. As long as industry is so diversified, 
so constantly changing, as at present, descriptive study, 
however minute and profound, must always be to some 
degree incomplete or out of date. The material studied is 
never quite the same for two days together. The Protean 
character of economic activity is clearly recognised by the 
editor in his introductory section, but he insists that 
“Questions of price resolve themselves into the diagnostic 
problems of industries at work.” Their understanding is best 
achieved by “the way of concretion,” and this method at 
least brings legislators and, we may add, economic theorists, 
nearer to reality than they could possibly be if they satisfied 
themselves with the working-out of abstract theories. 

Accordingly, the automobile, the automobile tyre, gasolene, 
cottonseed, dresses, whisky, and milk are subjected to inten- 
sive examination by Professor Hamilton’s associates, in the 
light of a single question: “ What are the forces which have 
chiefly determined the price of this commodity? ” The result 
is a mine of information which future economic historians 
are likely to work with gratitude. The student who runs and 
reads, however, has one objection: the book is about a 
quarter of a million words long. It would be absurd to ask 
for a short account of American industry; a brief study 
could not possibly tell us much that we should like to 
know. But the book is somewhat repetitive, with frequent 
digressions (such as the survey of labour organisation in the 
dress-making trades). Anything that affects output bears on 
Price; but in studies of this kind only the close and imme- 
diate issues should be discussed. 

When we turn to Professor Marget’s book we are in a 
very different realm of discourse. The sub-title declares it to 
be “ A Re-examination of the Central Problems of Monetary 
Theory,” and the author is concerned with the question 
how far Mr J. M. Keynes’ criticisms of the older Quantity 
Theory, and his own Fundamental Equations for the 
Value of money, are valid. It is the first volume of a work 
to explore the field covered by Mr Keynes’ “ Treatise” 
and “ General Theory of Employment”; the more contro- 
versial matters raised in those books will be dealt with in a 
Promised second volume. 

(To attempt to pronounce judgment on Professor Marget’s 
views would thus be premature; it is only proper to speak 
of his method and the single volume available to us. It 
displays an immense learning and a minute thoroughness. 
Professor Marget meets Mr Keynes’ challenges to previously 
received doctrine on every point. This book is not only a 
Umely defence of tradition; it is a study of the Keynesian 
school of thought that no student of monetary theory can 
afford to neglect. 


.* “Price and Price Policies.” Walton Hamilton and Asso- 
ciates. (London) McGraw-Hill. 565 pages. 24s. net. 

“The Theory of Prices.” Vol. 1.’ Arthur W. Marget. 
(New York) Prentice-Hall. 624 pages. $6.00. 24s, net. 


Shorter Notices 


“Success with Stocks and Shares.” By John B. Gledhill and 
Frank Preston. Pitman. 135 pages. 58. net. 


This new guide answers the many questions likely to occur 
tO investors not already familiar with the machinery of the 
a markets and the factors underlying price changes. 
._10s¢ who think the world’s markets have lately run accord- 
a to a plan which might have been designed in his inimit- 
eA by Mr Heath Robinson will be glad to find this 


enlivened by a number of his drawings. 


‘*What’s What and Who’s Who in Some World Affairs.” By 


J. A. Sinclair Pooley. John Bale, Sons and Curnow. 
265 pages. 5s. 


This is a new venture designed to answer the questions 
of the man in the street about the chief events and facts in 
Current world affairs. The author has the special knowledge 
and judgment of the skilled journalist, but his book of refer- 
ence is not a specialised work. It is written simply and 
lucidly, giving details and dates of treaties, conventions and 
agreements and summaries of outstanding issues. No intelli- 
gent conversation can be complete without some such guide; 
and, although experts might perhaps criticise an occasional 
section here and there, while the march of time since the 
book was written may have altered the perspective of events, 
Mr Sinclair Pooley has done a useful job ably. 


“Why Capitalism Means War.” By H. N. Brailsford. 
Gollancz. 95 pages. 1s. 6d. 


_ The labours of Mr Brailsford’s pen have never been wholly 
in vain. Here the style and exposition are as forceful and 
clear as ever. The theme is familiar: war is an act of society, 
and the communities we live in are prone to war because of 

their class structure and their addiction to a faulty system 
of distribution.” The influence of J. A. Hobson is present 
at every step of an argument which, in spite of its over- 
simplification and unsophisticated summarising of economic 
Processes, has light to throw upon the causes of contem- 
porary international conflict and rivalry. Mr Brailsford’s 
approach is sectarian and somewhat narrow; the validity of 
his solution, a Federation of non-sovereign Socialist com- 
munities, is not proven; but his sincerity and shrewdness 
are notable. 


Books Received 


School Feeding in England and Wales. By M. E. Green. 
(London) Children’s Minimum Council. 22 pages. 3d. net. 


Ten Years of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia. (Prague) 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia. 481 pages. No price 
stated. 

The Changing Face of Bengal. A Study in Riverine Economy. 
By R. Mukerjee. (Calcutta) University of Calcutta. 293 
pages, and miaps. No price stated. 

The State and Economic Life. By A. I. Qureshi. (Bombay) 
New Book Co. 208 pages. Rs. 5. 7s. 6d. net. 

Son of the People. By M. Thorez. (London) Lawrence and 
Wishart. 237 pages. 5s. net. 

Public Utility Regulation. By G. Lloyd Wilson and others. 
(London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 571 pages. 
24s. net. 

Markets and the Problem of Peaceful Change. By J. B. Cond- 
liffe. (Paris) League of Nations, International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. 63 pages. No price stated. 

The Synthetic Optimum of Population. By I. Ferenczi. (Paris) 
League of Nations, International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 115 pages. No price stated. 
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Sterling Below Parity 


HE pressure on sterling, which had steadily been gain- 
T ing momentum for about a month, reached a tem- 
porary climax during the first part of this week. On 
Tuesday morning the dollar “ looked sterling in the face 
again,” but only for a second. The passing of the tradi- 
tional parity of $4.863 was made without a show of 
genuine resistance by the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
and within a minute or so of being called at $4.86% the 
doliar-sterling rate was at $4.864. Since then it has fallen, 
at one time to $4.84%, but thanks to persistent and quite 
considerable supporting operations on the part of the 
Exchange Account, and also to some profit-taking, it has 
subsequently recovered to about $4.86. 

The essential feature to recognise in this movement is 
that it represents strength of the dollar rather than weak- 
ness of sterling. This is evident from the fact that such 
currencies as the guilder and the Swiss franc have either 
kept pace with the depreciation of sterling in terms of the 
dollar or have even fallen in terms of sterling. This has also 
been true of the currencies within the sterling group and of 
the French franc, which may be reckoned as coming just 
within the fringes of that group. There has been a world- 
wide movement to convert other currencies into dollars, 
and sterling has received most of the impact of that move- 
ment by reason of the fact that London is still by far the 
most important foreign exchange market in dollars. 

The rush into dollars is a parallel of the recent hoarding 
demand for gold, and must be regarded as a product of the 
prevailing international tension. It is essentially a move- 
ment of short-term capital. To a small extent it has been 
swollen by some anticipatory commercial buying of dollars, 
but the experience of the market suggests, however, that 
this source of demand for dollars is playing a very minor 
part in the present activity. No doubt there is some solid 
commercial justification for the recent strength of the 
dollar. It is evident, for example, in the fact that the visible 
trade balance of the United States yielded an export 
surplus of $632 millions for the first half of this year, as 
compared with an import surplus of $146 millions for the 
corresponding period of 1937, while both the British and, 
as far as it can be calculated, the sterling area’s, trade 
balance has been shifting appreciably in the other direction. 
But it is believed in the market that commercial require- 
ments of dollars have this year been covered well in 
advance. This advance buying has normally been the 
practice ever since the dollar fell to a discount on its 
traditional sterling parity, traders feeling that there could 
be no risk in covering their dollars at around $5 to the £, 
even counting the slight cost of the forward operation. 
Such forward purchases of dollars have been extensively 
made this year, and, in retrospect, with complete justifica- 
tion. The incidence of the commercial autumn pressure on 
sterling has thus been well spread, and though it has un- 
doubtedly made itself felt on the foreign exchange market 
during the past days of heavy pressure on sterling, it cannot 
be saddled with more than a negligible part of the respon- 
sibility for the heavy buying of dollars. 

The movement of “ funk money ” into dollars has been 
accompanied by a considerable enlargement of the pro- 
fessional bull position in dollars. When a foreign exchange 
trend becomes as clearly defined as the trend in the dollar 
rate has been over the past few weeks, a day-to-day bull 
position in the currency is bound to develop. Every foreign 


exchange dealer sees to it that he ends his day with as 
long a position in the strong currency as the initiative left 
to him by his bank renders feasible. In many important 
cases that measure of initiative is decidedly elastic. It has 
been the sudden enlargement of this short-term bull posi- 
tion, quite as much as the more genuine movement of 
short-term funds to New York, which has contributed to 
the exceptional activity of the dollar market during the 
past week. A position of this kind cannot be run for any 
length of time, and in the latter part of this week, when 
the dollar had risen appreciably over its parity with 
sterling, there were signs that it was being rapidly liqui- 
dated—the immediate objective for which it had been built 
up having been reached. None the less, the balance of 
factors operating in the market has remained adverse to 
sterling and the position has called for continued vigilance 
on the part of the Exchange Account. 

Both the broad principles and the mechanics of Ex- 
change Account intervention during the past week have 
proved of particular interest. The strong barrage of inter- 
vention which had previously been put up to prevent 
sterling from depreciating below its traditional parity with 
the dollar had led to widespread anticipation that the 
tactics would be repeated when the emergency arose again, 
as it did at the beginning of this week. The arguments in 
favour of such rigid pegging are entirely psychological. 
There is no inherent merit in the old parity of $4.863; it 
may bear little relation to what the economic parity of the 
moment may be. But this rate was the objective in antici- 
pation of which a substantial part of the recent conversion 
of sterling and more or less allied currencies into dollars 
had been effected. It was a limit which most operators in 
the market had in mind when embarking on sales of 
sterling against purchases of gold or dollars, and with the 
approach of that limit it would have been reasonable to 
anticipate a natural reaction due to profit-taking. Such 
profit-taking has in fact occurred, but as yet it has found 
its origin wholly in the professional position. There is still 
no indication that any of the recent conversions of sterling 
balances into dollars have been reversed at the profit which 
the re-conversion would now yield. And it may be added 
that the decision of the authorities in charge of the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account to allow the dollar rate to 
cross the traditional parity has probably postponed such 
re-conversions by arousing fears or expectations that the 
pound may be allowed to fall much further. It was notice- 
able on Tuesday how suddenly the selling of sterling 
gathered strength once the traditional parity had been 
crossed. Far from being a signal for profit-taking, it Jed 
to a sudden expansion in sales of sterling from the 
Continent. 

To many Continental holders of sterling the former 
parity had appeared as a solidly entrenched line which the 
British authorities would defend vigorously. This figure 
once passed, there is no obvious rallying-point, no obvious 
rate to limit the riot of imagination that can be resorted to 
in viewing the possible extent of a further depreciation of 
sterling. There is probably substance in the opinion gen¢t- 
ally heard in the foreign exchange market this week that 1t 
would have cost the Exchange Equalisation Account less 
to hold the rate above $4.863 than it has cost to hold it 
above $4.85. But this alone provides no adequate criticism 
of the policy actually followed by the authorities. They 
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are better able to judge of the character of the selling to 
which sterling has been subjected, and to decide from this 
and from its weight whether the occasion calls for pegging 
4 outrance or for the exercise of the more normal func- 
tion of the Account, namely that of “ironing out” 
ns. 
The Eschenge Account cannot be accused of impassivity 
or of lack of decision in its recent operations. It has 
operated as far as possible within the bullion market, pro- 
viding gold on every day of the week at prices which have 
allowed arbitrage with the United States to work freely. 
The scope of such operations has, however, been insuffi- 
cient to provide adequate support for sterling, and the 
authorities have in addition made heavy purchases of 
sterling against dollars in the foreign exchange market 
during the week. During the seven days to noon on Thurs- 
day no less than £9,203,282 of gold was taken for 
shipment from this country to the United States. Of this 
total, private arbitrage shipments probably account for 
rather less than half, the balance being gold shipped on 
official account and representing the counterpart of official 
sales of dollars ,in the foreign exchange market. The 
American authorities are evidently adhering to their policy 


Motor Shares 


HE private motor business was one of the first to feel 
T the depression. As long ago as May last year new 
registrations first dipped below the figures of the preceding 
year, and though for the rest of the summer the 1937 
returns resumed their lead, the autumn showed conclusively 
that sales had turned downwards in the home market. 
During the first three quarters of the 1937-38 motoring 
year, every month has so far fallen below its 1936-37 
record, and the figures of new registrations show an aggre- 
gate deficit of 14 per cent. up to the end of June. But 
even before the recession in sales set in, motor chairmen 
were already warning their shareholders that higher costs 
must eat into profits; and the last results of those com- 
panies which make up their accounts to December 3 1st— 
Ford, Morris and Vauxhall—confirmed those warnings. 
Does the industry’s early reaction to the depression mean 
that its major troubles have now been faced and that it 
can settle down to comfortable sub-peak activity? Or are 
there still difficulties ahead ? 

Apart from fluctuations in the fortunes of individual 
makers (always an important factor in the industry) profits 
as a whole depend first on turnover and secondly on costs. 
Each of these factors can be assessed broadly from the 
available information. The gross revenue of the private 
motor manufacturers is derived from three main sources: 
home sales of private cars; exports of private cars; and 
sales of light commercial vehicles. The October-June totals 
under each head for the last three motoring years have 


October-June, 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Home sales of private cars* ... 240,156 260,873 224,308 
ports of private cars ......... 45,372 59,354 62,752 
Total private car production... 278,192 308,994 275,357 
Home sales of commercial cars 
under 24 toms® .............0. 53,385 56,604 49,020 


* Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


No separate figures are available for exports of light 
Commercial vehicles, but since total exports of commercial 
Vehicles are lower, it is unlikely that exports of light 
Vehicles have increased. The general picture is clear. A 
Moderate recession in home sales of private cars is being 
Partially offset by a well-maintained increase in exports. 
Total production of private cars, therefore, is not running 
far below the 1935-36 level, in numbers, while home sales 
of light commercial vehicles, on the other hand, have fallen 
More appreciably. Against this fall in physical turnover the 
tavestor must set the rather higher prices at which 1938 
models have been sold. The Private Car Price Index com- 
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of leaving no gold earmarked in foreign centres; as and 
when such earmarked stocks accrue they are shipped home 
as soon as possible. 

The pressure to which sterling has been subjected 
during the past week has probably been the most severe 
that has been experienced since December, 1932. But the 
resources at the disposal of the authorities are immeasur- 
ably greater now than they were six years ago. The official 
policy of this country is not to prevent changes in the 
value of sterling, but merely to smooth out the more violent 
swings. True, it has been assumed that the existence of 
the Tripartite Agreement set narrower limits to the per- 
mitted fluctuations. But the successive devaluations of the 
franc have shown that quite considerable changes in the 
relative values of the three currencies are not excluded. And 
in any case, this week’s fall in the pound sterling has neither 
been due to movements of British capital nor has it been 
engineered by the British authorities. In no sense is it an 
unfairly competitive depreciation. Fortunately, there is 
every sign that this fact is fully appreciated on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It would, indeed, be a tragedy if 
market movements were, at this moment, to disturb the 
relations existing between London and Washington. 


in Recession 


puted by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
rose to 50.5 for 1937-38, against 49.0 for 1936-37 and 
49.8 for 1935-36. For commercial vehicles, there was a 
rather larger rise in the index to 63.5 for this year, against 
60.2 last year and 61.6 for 1935-36. It would be incorrect, 
however, to assume that higher list prices have produced 
a higher average value per unit sold in the 1937-38 season, 
for the trend of recent buying has shown a marked pre- 
ference for the smaller horse-power groups. No figures are 
available for the value of car sales, but some indication is 
to be found in the movement of the average horse-power of 
new registrations, given on the following page. 


Some phrases seldom ring true 
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1935 1936 1937 1938 
Year Year Year Jan.—May 


Average h.p. of home sales 11-7 12:0 11:8 11-3 


These figures reflect the prosperity of 1936 and the pro- 
gressive and marked recession of 1937-38. This reduction 
in the average size of new cars seems quite sufficient to 
offset the nominal rise in list prices. It may, indeed, be 
assumed that the fall in units sold below the 1935-36 level 
has involved at least a corresponding reduction—and per- 
haps more—in the industry’s gross cash turnover. 

If this were the sole criterion of profits, the motor share- 
holder might be happier, for 1935-36 was an excellent year 
for the industry. But it is only a first stage towards 
the estimation of profits, which depend, secondly, on the 
level of costs. It is here that the trade recognises its chief 
problem. In the current year, sharp reductions have 
occurred in the price of the base metals required for the 
manufacture of chassis, in rubber for tyres and sundry 
accessories, and in leather and textiles for upholstery. But 
steel prices remain at their peak level; prices of special cast- 
ings and pressings have not been appreciably reduced; and 
wages are still based on the increased rates of a year ago. 
Moreover, high machine tool prices are still a heavy burden 
on depreciation costs, while the expansion of plant, 
designed to cope with last year’s peak outputs, now in- 
volves greater standing charges. The extent of the benefit 
of lower base metal, rubber and upholstery prices in the 
current year depends in any particular case on how far the 
manufacturer covered his requirements in advance at higher 
prices. But, even on the most favourable assumptions, it is 
fairly clear that those costs which have fallen are in- 
sufficient to offset the much more important items which 
remain at or near peak levels—steel, wages, machine tools 
and standing charges. The motor trade, to its cost, is a 
competitor with the re-armament trades for labour and 
many essential materials. 

The conclusion can hardly be avoided that profits of the 
private car and light commercial vehicle makers must now 
be running well below those of any recent year. Lower 
profits, as reported by Ford, Morris and Vauxhall, so far 
cover only the beginning of the recession period, but these 
are a reliable pointer to what may be expected throughout 
the trade, except that accounts which cover twelve months 
of recession, instead of seven or eight months of recession 
combined with several months of peak sales, will, of 
course, be correspondingly worse. There are, it is true, 
certain temporary economies open to the trade at the outset 
of depression; in particular, existing models, if satisfactory, 
can be continued virtually unchanged in the new motoring 
year, thus saving the very material expense of new jigs and 
dies. Announcements of the industry’s 1938-39 pro- 
grammes, so far published, suggest that changes are in 
fact to be small this year. It is also possible that the newly 
emerging technique of making body and chassis-frame as 
one unit will ultimately yield useful savings. But this 
method of construction has not yet been adopted on a scale 
wide enough to affect 1938-39 profits, and in any case the 
expensive re-equipment which is necessary for the process 
will probably offset any initial economies. Moreover, the ex- 
pedient of continuing existing models for a further year can 
only be temporary in an industry which is still technically 
progressive. Finally, the lists which are now being issued for 
the 1939 season reveal bold reductions in the price of cars 
in the popular classes, which seem not merely to give to the 
buyer the benefit of any possible saving in production costs, 
but even to discount the prospect of lower steel prices at 
the end of 1938. Conditions, in brief, are highly competi- 
tive in a market long used to vigorous expansion, but 
which now finds itself temporarily contracted. 

The effect of such conditions on private car sales was 
traced in an article in The Economist of August 21, 1937. 
Not only does the habitual buyer of new cars extend his 
replacement period; in addition, he tends to replace a more 
expensive with a less expensive model. This tendency 
slightly relieves the pressure of recession on the popular 
car market by diverting to it a certain stream of replace- 
ment demand from the makers of more expensive and 
special models, but the pressure on the latter can be severe. 
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As we demonstrated last year by means of a sample profits 
index, although popular makers’ profits react quite sharply 
to a depression, specialist car producers’ profits can rapidly 
be converted to losses. ‘There remains, finally, the possj- 
bility that an individual maker may actually profit from 
the depression by designing a model to attract economy- 
secking replacement demand from larger cars—as Standard 
Motors did with the “ Big Nine” in the last depression, 
But it is too early to know whether any company will 
“ pick a winner ” of that kind to-day. 

lee ssnnSubananunnstennsteeneesee, 

Motor COMPANY PROFITS 

















(Dec. 31) 


Ordimary Shares 
c Earned | Earned | Ord. |. 
Sree Stl o,| & pane 
| £'000 | Ord. % ad Denom. Price Yield 
ae aie ie ype 2 3 wy “i 
mi {108 | 18:3 c-U0 2 4 oe 
. : 3. N 
Quly 31) 1937* Dr.56'3 Nil Nil 
: 1935 | 434-1 | 90-0 50 | 
Gulp 31) 41936 | 365-7 | 77-1 | 50 } 5s. | 25 0 | 10-00 
\ 1937 | 369-8 | 79:2 50 
1935 | 597-2 8-6 5 
Ford | } 
Ford 1936 | 511-8 7:6 6 1 | 16 101)' 5-92 
Dec. 31) {Bx (375-1 | 5-7 5 } 9 | 
1935 | 130-1 | 161-1 10 
Humber | 
1936 | 102-8 | 125-1 15 10s.a| 15 0 | 10-00 
Quly 31) { 193 | 115-4 | 142-8 15 } 
1935 | 942:7| 41-5¢ | 15+ 
reoenle { 1936 11,4783 | 74:4 45 } 5s. 27 10!,, 8 07 
. 1937 |1,005°5 | 55-5 45 
| | 
1935 | 154-0 | 38-2 Nil 
rere st) { 1936 | 127'8 | 24:6 10t¢ } 8s. 17 3 | 8:12 
y 1937 | 139°6 | 29:8 | 171, 
1935 | 120-5| 51-8 20 
— { 1936 200:0 | 57-0 25 } 5s. | 12 9 | 7-856 
é- 1937 | 200-7| 58-2 40 
b 1935 | 662-7/ 117-9 | 100 
Vauxhall { 1836 787:9 | 103-3 75 } Pires) 


1937 702-8 | 93:7 30§ 








* 19 months to July 31, 1937. +t Tax free. § And 50 per cent. scrip 
bonus. (a) 15% Preferred Ordinary. (b) On a 20% basis. (c) 6° Cumulative 
Preference. 
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While these are the conditions in which the motor 
industry proper now appears to be working, allowance must 
be made for a new and special factor affecting profits— 
that of the Government “ shadow” aircraft factories 
which are being operated (or are to be operated) by leading 
motor manufacturers. The report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General issued last April showed that, besides 
meeting the full costs of production, the Government 
would pay the companies managing the shadow factories 
£300 for every complete aeroplane turned out—£225 for 
the airframe and £75 for the engine. Although any indi- 
vidual manufacturer would have to share the £300 with 
others who had contributed parts from other shadow 
factories, it is clear that, on the outputs now planned, these 
shadow factory fees should make a very useful contribution 
to earnings. The fact that the Austin shadow factory 1s 
now in production may, indeed, have influenced the board 
in their decision to reduce the price of their 10-h.p. model 
by as much as £10, since, among their chief competitors in 
this class, the Ford and Vauxhall companies have no 
shadow factories, and the Morris and Standard companies 
have only recently begun work on theirs. It is also possible 
that the Alvis company may welcome its aero-engine works 
at this juncture, since by normal standards of judgment 1 
manufacturer of luxury cars, particularly if its cash 
resources are rather low, might find present conditions dis- 
tinctly difficult. 

At this season of the year, when new models are coming 
on the market, not even the motor trade itself would 
care to forecast the fortunes of individual makers in 1935. 
The investor, therefore, must fall back on the general prin- 
ciples of motor investment. That he is rightly treating the 
whole group as a rather speculative holding in present 
conditions is shown by the yields offered on Austin and 
Morris shares. The shares of specialist manufacturers need 
to be treated with yet greater caution—even of one which 
has been so markedly successful as the Rover Compaby 
during the rising phase of the trade cycle. A time will 
come when motor shares will again be attractive for the 
general investor, but it is not yet in sight. 
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Finance and Banking 


Germany’s Private Gold.—The import of 
£1,250,000 of gold from Germany into Great Britain dur- 
ing the past three weeks and the rock-like stability of the 
Reichsbank gold reserve over this period have again drawn 
attention to the accumulation of a private and hidden 
gold reserve in Germany. It has been common knowledge 
for some years past that gold was being accumulated— 
at a very modest rate—in German reserves outside that 
of the central bank. That tendency has been accentuated 
this year, the figures of bullion movements published 
by the Statistische Reichsamt showing an excess of im- 
ports over exports of gold for the first seven months 
amounting to Rm. 94,500,000 or £7,900,000. Most of 
this excess represents the proceeds of export trade 
amassed in free devisen (as opposed to clearing credits) 
and converted into gold pending their subsequent utilisa- 
tion. The gold in question remains in the ownership of 
the exporting firms—Farben Industrie, for example, has 
accumulated a substantial reserve—but the whole opera- 
tion, from the conversion of devisen into gold to the 
re-export and re-conversion of that gold into devisen, is 
effected with the approval of the authorities. The ten- 
dency to keep such current balances in the form of gold 
rather than foreign exchange has been emphasised lately 
by the prevailing uncertainty in the foreign exchange 
markets, and it must be admitted that the policy has paid 
handsomely this year. The more recent tendency to en- 
croach on those private gold reserves, which is evident in 
the recent exports to Great Britain, fits in with the ex- 
perience of the commodity markets, where German buy- 
ing has been especially noticeable in the past few weeks. 


* * * 


The Note Issue Profit.—Among the gems of in- 
formation that lie hidden in the annual Finance Accounts 
of the United Kingdom is the profit transferred each year 
from the Issue Department of the Bank of England to the 
Exchequer. The annual amounts of such profits since the 
transter was authorised by the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act of 1928 have been as follows: — 


SOD dessciianibbaaecsdiadpudéiceddoewese 535,000 
TREEMED seexscursessentudsanibicsstancgsents 2,420,000 
ly EE TEE 6,211,000 
PEE schestichoseupinveabecnsuebhonexwens 3,109,000 
oe ye EEE 11,423,000 
ap Ee 2,660,000 
EE 2,755,000 
SPINE csnsoqushipivhenedebsssconsabetesee 1,448,000 
SEP OW anialetededuteagaicrssestebdonndoes 985,000 
HePOTUEN cemttnaneqsaginbupsiuniinatmacounes Nil 


The sting of this table lies in its tail. During the last 
financial year no profit could be transferred from the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England to the Exchequer, and 
since it is unlikely that the Department should have suc- 
ceeded in exactly balancing incomings and outgoings, it is 
highly probable that it incurred a net loss. This loss, it is 
safe to presume, was incurred as a result of the operations 
of the Issue Department in the market for longer-term 

overnment securities. The Issue Department is one of 
the Principal “ Public Departments ” used by the Treasury 
or carrying out official operations in the gilt-edged 
market. In the last financial year public departments were 
= upon to take up the bulk of the 24 per cent. 

ational Defence Bonds, issued at 99, and subsequently 
marketed at prices which averaged several points under the 
_ of issue. The resultant loss of this and similar opera- 
a it would appear, more than offset the income 

4 accrues to the Issue Department from the securities 

‘ against the fiduciary issue. The profit of the Issue 
ang uinent is agreed upon by the Bank and the Treasury, 

the figure arrived at takes account of the capital 


gains or losses made by the Department during the year. 
Che effect of those capital items is well brought out by 
the above table, which shows that the annual profits have 
fluctuated in fairly close correlation with the net move- 
ments in gilt-edged values during the years in question. 


* * * 


Blocked Mark Trends.—The weaker tendency of, 


registered marks, commented upon by us a week ago 
has become more pronounced. As the following table 
Shows, there have been heavy depreciations in the prin- 
cipal blocked mark rates during the past year :— 
1937 1938 
Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. 1 July 1 Sept.1 
(Rates in Reichsmarks to the pound) 


Registered marks... 26 23 23 26 29} 
Credit marks ......... 55 55 72 105 102} 
Emigrant marks...... 55 55 74 122 134} 
Security marks ...... 58 55 74 122 134} 


Note.—These rates are quoted by the Swiss Bank Corporation. 


_ Registered marks represent the proceeds of standstill 
liquidations. The buyer may use them for travel purposes 


and in certain other ways, such as for the support of 


relatives in Germany. Travel marks are charged a licence 
fee of ten shillings per 100 marks, and after allowing for 
this, the current registered mark rate of Rm. 293, as 
quoted between the banks, works out at a travel mark rate 
of only Rm. 24. If registered marks are used for other 
purposes, the licence fee is not payable. The “ sup- 
port” rate, quoted in the Press, of Rm. 273, refers 
to marks bought for the support of relatives in Ger- 
many. There is also a special arrangement for limited 
dealings between Jews, and this is authorised by the 
German Government and the British Bankers’ Committee. 
These marks are called Haavara marks, and the current 
rate is Rm. 27}. They may only be used for “‘ support ” 
purposes, and not for commerce and travel. Purchases 
are limited normally to Rm. 200 per month, and they must 
not be sold more cheaply than registered marks. This 
is why their rate is the same as the “ support ” rate. The 
last three rates in the table refer respectively to 
the liquidation of credits, the realisation of property and 
inheritances; to the recovery of their fortunes by those 
who have already emigrated from Germany; and to the 
withdrawal of the proceeds of the sale or redemption of 
securities. Purchasers of these marks can, broadly speaking, 
only use them for re-investment in Germany. Each 
transaction needs separate authority, being considered on 
its own merits, and the regulations have been progressively 
tightened. This, together with the natural disinclination 
to invest money in Germany, explains the heavy deprecia- 
tion of these last three rates. 


* * + 


National Bank of India.—The reduction in this 
bank’s interim dividend from 18 to 16 per cent. per 
annum, though disappointing to shareholders, can hardly 
be regarded as a surprise. Last April, in discussing Indian 
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banking trends, we reached the conclusion that there was 
some reason to expect a certain shrinkage in earnings. India 
is now experiencing the familiar difficulties of a primary 
producing country during a period of world recession, and 
to these must be added the dislocation caused by the war 
in the Far East. In a sense, Mr Langford James, the chair- 
man of the National Bank of India, foreshadowed the pos- 
sibility of a dividend reduction when he spoke at the Bank’s 
annual meeting at the end of last March. He alluded to the 
growing competition of the indigenous banks and to the 
difficulty in obtaining an adequate return upon monty 
employed in financing trade. He also said that in the bank’s 
latest balance sheet deposits of £30.5 millions were off-set 
only by discounts and advances of £14.6 millions, while in- 
vestments were as high as £15.3 millions. A further point 
made by him was that the Bank’s income from investments 
would tend to diminish as securities bearing high rates of 
interest reached maturity and were redeemed out of money 


borrowed on a cheaper basis. 
* * * 


British Insurance in the United States._-The 1936 
reports of the large British insurance companies recorded 
an aggregate increase in premium income in both the fire 
and accident branches, and the corresponding underwriting 
results were also satisfactory. As approximately one-half of 
the premium income in these branches is derived from the 
United States, the experience in that country greatly in- 
fluences the aggregate results. Last year, as may be seen 
from the accompanying tables, encouraging results were 
secured by the British offices operating in that country, 
particularly in regard to miscellaneous branches of insur- 
ance. The figures in these tables are based on the official 
reports of the companies as furnished to the American 
insurance authorities and published by The Spectator 
of Philadelphia. Underwriting profits have been adjusted 
to conform with the British practice of allowing for an 
unexpired risk reserve equal to 40 per cent. of the current 
premium income. The exchange is taken at $4.86% = £1. 
The aggregate results of eleven British companies or groups 
of companies in the miscellaneous branches are given in 
the following table. The profit ratio of 8.6 per cent. for last 
year is much the highest shown since the table was first 
compiled twelve years ago. Indeed, of the twelve years no 
Jess than seven have shown negative ratios, while the 
average yearly ratio works out at only 0.9 per cent. 
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AGGREGATE RESULTS IN U.S.A. IN THE MISCELLANEOUS BRANCH 
OF INSURANCE OF ELEVEN BRITISH COMPANIES OR GROUPS of 





COMPANIES 
susie ioididieitttenaess teen 
Underwriting Profit 
Year Premiums lie rer 7 — 
ount of Perc 
Prog | Prem” 
£ £ 
Re Rciiccnetnnbenibine 24,953,000 — 168,000 — 0-7 
ill eaissiisaniinees 22,312,000 — 377,000 - 17 
i ihigsasnaiiiiah 2,613,000 — 16,000 oon 
ieee tie anita 23,657,000 — 275,000 = 3-2 
Sl ichtdndnchlindhicte 22,795,000 + 434,000 + 1-9 
SE aenakiscldadnis 23,784,000 + 1,320,000 + 5-5 
+ 2,197,000 + 86 


IOS Tccccccrccesccess 25,491,000 





The experience of the individual offices in the past two 
years is shown in the second table: — 


INDIVIDUAL RESULTS IN U.S.A. IN THE MISCELLANEOUS BRANCH 
OF INSURANCE OF ELEVEN BRITISH COMPANIES OR GROUPS OF 


COMPANIES 
| 1936 | 1937 

| . si { 

| Underwriting Underwriting 

Company Profit or Loss | | Profit or Loss 

or Group of | 

Companies Premium Premium’ vee 

| Income ' Per- Income | Per- 
| Amount eet | Amount cent. of 

Inc. Inc. 

| — 

ae ek ae £ i 
Commercial Union 2,325,000}+ 96,000 + 4-1 2,520,000 + 186,000 + 7:4 
Employers’ Liab. 6,926,000) + 383,000 + 5-5 7,158,000 + 507,000 + 7:1 
General Accident | 3,722,000}+ 428,000 +11-5) 4,099,000 + 287,000 + 7:0 
Liverpool and | 

London & Globe 3,217,000;+ 191,000 + 5-9, 3,434,000 + 537,000 + 15-6 
London & Lancs. 701,000) — 1,000 — 0-1! 795,000 + 20,000 + 2:5 
Norwich Union... 85,000,\—-_-—-« 15,000 —18-1) 45,000 — 11,000 —25-2 
ED weenntuetin 2,312,000 + 85,000 + 3-7) 2,537,000 + 174,000 + 6-9 
Royal ............006 ' 3,129,000|+ 197,000 + 6-3) 3,541,000 + 374,000 + 106 
Royal Exchange... 523,000|—- 92,000 —17°6| 501,000 + 71,000 + 14:2 
Th. *ciedauabedentes 659,000|+ 35,000 + 5-3) 682,000 + 37,000 + 5:5 
Yorkshire ......... 185,000'+ 13,000 + 6-9) 179,000+ 15,000 + 8:2 








23,784,000) + 1,320,000 + 5-5/25,491,000 + 2,197,000 + 8:6 


| 


Much the most important of the miscellaneous branches 
are workmen’s compensation and motor insurance, and the 
indication is that in both these cases the claim experience 
was definitely more favourable than in 1936, just as that 
year showed improvement on 1935. Similar figures for 
fire insurance results df British companies in the United 
States will be given next week. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THe depreciation of sterling below 
$4.866 is discussed in a leading article 
on page 456 of this week’s issue. As 
soon as the rate fell below $4.87 most 
Operators came in as buyers of dollars, 
and though the Control gave vigorous 
support to the pound, the rate dropped 
on Wednesday to $4.85. There was a 
big turnover, which included a com- 
mercial demand as well as the general 
flight from European currencies into 
dollars. On Thursday sterling was 
steadier, rising at one time to $4.86 and 
then falling back to $4.854. There was 
less business in French francs. The 
Control held the spot rate steady at 
Frs. 178%, while three months’ francs 
remained at Frs. 3% discount. Guilders 
and Swiss francs were offered early in 
the week against Dutch and Swiss pur- 
chases of dollars, and depreciated re- 
spectively to Fl. 8.944 and Frs. 21.333. 
Latterly they improved to Fl. 8.92 and 
Frs. 21.30. The belga followed the 
dollar, Wednesday’s worst London rate 
was Bel. 28.714, but there was little 
business at this rate, and by the even- 
ing sterling had improved to Bel. 28.79. 
There was little further change on 
Thursday, but the belga is clearly an 
exception to the prevailing weakness of 
European currencies. 


The Bank Return 


THis week’s return shows the usual 
increase in the note circulation which 
occurs at the end of each month, but no 
attempt has been made to neutralise it 
by means of any addition to the Bank- 
ing Department’s securities. It has 
therefore helped to reduce bankers’ 
deposits as well as the Bank’s Reserve. 
Sept. 1, Aug.17,Aug.24, Aug. 31, 


1937 1938 1938 1938 


Issue Dept. : £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill 


_, ee 326-4 326°4 326°:4 326:4 
Notes in circula- 
alc 490°3 482:6 , . 
Banking Dept. : ew. Ps 
Reserve ......... 37°6 45:0 48: 47:3 
Public Deps. -» 14:1 20-1 24:0 27-8 
Bankers’ Deps. 104:2 105-7 101-6 94-7 
a es. tlk ae 34:1 34:1 36-4 
WE. OED. ccosee ° 104-6 : . 
Discounts & Ad- np al 553 
I tial cen 5-4 6°5 6:3 5-4 
Other Secs. ...... 20°'8 22:0 20-6 22:3 
Proportion......... 24°3°%, 28-1° 30-6°%, 29-7% 


Public deposits are £3.8 millions as 
the result of the concentration of 
Treasury bill payments in the early part 
of the week. There is also an increase 
of £2.3 millions in other deposits. All 
these changes have combined to reduce 
bankers’ deposits, which have fallen to 
under £94.7 millions. Treasury bill 
maturities and dividend payments by 
the Government and other authorities 
should quickly bring bankers’ deposits 


back to a higher level, and this week’s 
decrease can be regarded as a tempo- 
rary movement. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE lapse of sterling to below $4.866 
has automatically caused a further rise 
in the price of gold, and Wednesday's 
price of 143s. 34d. per fine ounce 1s 
the highest recorded since May, 1935. A 
slight premium over the American ship- 
ping price was maintained early in the 
week, but on Wednesday and Thursday 
the “ fixing” price was at par. Conse- 
quently about three-quarters of this 
week’s heavy demand was for arbitrage 
purposes, though apparently the whole 
of these purchases have not yet been 
matched by sales of dollars. There was 
a certain amount of hoarding and 
speculative buying, mainly of forward 
gold, though this was at once cover 

in the spot market. Most of this for- 
ward buying was against sterling and 
not against European currencies. On 
the other side of the account, there was 
a certain amount of re-selling, mainly © 
a profit-taking character, for a number 
of forward contracts entered into last 
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t fallen due. The authori- 
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= remained the chief source 
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Vy. . 
° nitally silver rose in sympathy with 
the dollar, but by Wednesday selling by 
“tired bulls” had appeared, _and so 
prices have latterly become easier. The 














wae age Silver, 
Gold rice per Oz. 
. standard 
ae Pd pane doa eRto | pe 
Price "| t. | Two 
per fine Dis- | dealt | Cash ‘Mths 
| 0% | count 
° 
La ‘ . co 
1938 s d. | £’000 | d 


| lopm | 1,036 | 195i6 | 191g 
| iopm | 976 | 195g | 191g 
2! lopm | 1,409 | 19316 | 19 

1; lpm) 193, | 191, 
Bi o par | 9541914 | 19 
Sept. 1... 143 Olo' par | 1,400 | 1914 | 18156 


* Above or below American shipping price. 


At fixing. a 7 
be New Fork price of silver remained at 43 cents 


per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


Continent has also been selling, but the 
London price has been low enough to 
stimulate American buying, mainly of a 
trade and arbitrage character. The 
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American demand has been for “ cash ” 
and not for forward silver, and so the 
premium of the cash price over the two 
months’ price has widened from ¥:d. 
to sd. during the week. 


* 


The Money Market 


THE vagaries of the calendar meant that 
Treasury bills paid for on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week were 92-day bills, 
while those dated later in the week only 
run for 91 days. In consequence the 
earlier bills went one penny cheaper, 
and so the discount market concen- 
trated its applications on those bills. 
Conversely, there were no maturities on 
Monday, this having been the case 
during the whole of August. The re- 
sult was that by Wednesday there had 
been a temporary diversion of funds 
into public deposits at the Bank, and so 
the market was not quite so well sup- 
plied with money. Thus on Thursday 
bond money stiffened from 4-% to 4-3 
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per cent., though not much was 
borrowed at # per cent. Government 
and other dividend payments fell due 
on Thursday, while the Treasury bill 
inequality also righted itself by the end 
of the week. This slight hardening in 
money rates may therefore be only tem- 
porary. 


Sept. 2, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 
1937 1938 1938 
/o 7 


Bank Rate oo... 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 1g lg lg 
Short Loan Rates: 

Clearing Banks ...... lo~]* lp~1* 1p~1* 

SE retetntienisianne lo-5g Ss 15g bg-34 
Discount Rates : 

Treasury bills ......... lp 19 1g 


SES OE 1739-916 1739 17 39—-ig 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 24 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gin-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


There is no change in the bill posi- 
tion. The banks remain keen buyers at 
minimum rates, but the market still 
cannot meet all their needs. The tender 
issue is again shrinking, as we pre- 
dicted last week. 


Investment 


The Course of Share Values.—While the political 
clouds gathered during the first three weeks of August, the 
security markets commendably pursued their stoical course 
—if “course” is the right word to apply to a condition of 
sub-normal dealings and slight, though declining, move- 
ments in prices. When, at the beginning of this week, it was 
feared that the storm might break, the market inevitably 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


British: “ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American : “ Standard Statistics” Index of 50 Common Stocks 





showed signs of greater nervousness. Yet it remained char- 
acteristic of the London market, at least, that the investor 
refused to indulge in panic. Perhaps his experience after 
on rch 11th and May 21st, when the market was able to 
vercome the consequences of acute political tension, has 
saan Some hope on the latest occasion. Perhaps the 
Pparent improvement towards the middle of this week 





corrected any incipient selling pressure which might other- 
wise have gathered to harass a market in no mood to take 
stock. And perhaps the “ bears *—who at this juncture are 
no less nervous than the general investor—have themselves 
provided the right degree of technical strength to carry the 
market past the first impact of the latest crisis. All inves- 
tors, however, would agree that the end of the month has 
provided no more than a breathing space. The market, 
having fallen less severely than during the critical days of 
March and May, has greater reason for self-congratulation, 
but perhaps less reason for expecting any appreciable 
degree of recovery in the immediate future. To anticfpate 
the Nuremberg Parteitag as a bull point for the market 
would obviously be irrational. 


* * * 


The reaction of the investment markets to the tension at 
the beginning of this week is illustrated by the movements 
of representative gilt-edged stocks, foreign bonds, and in- 
dustrial and mining shares during the past week. These, 
together with comparative prices at the end of the “ mid- 
August ” account, and after the March and May crises are 
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Monday’s fall was most serious in the gilt-edged market, 
with inevitable accompanying weakness among Central 
European bonds. Industrial share quotations naturally fell, 
but to a relatively moderate extent and often without any 
appreciable volume of selling. Gilt-edged stocks are in- 
variably the first to suffer from the flight into cash, for 
the market is a repositary for funds which can be liquefied 
at a moment’s notice. September has been ushered in with 
relative calm, but the market has in no way relaxed its 
caution. 


* * * 


Wall Street and Industrial Recovery.—The London 
market, at present, has a double burden—first, to assess 
the political risk in terms of.share prices and, secondly, to 
measure the industrial prospect. In May (as our Trade 
Supplement showed last week) the downward course of 
business activity since September last year was halted. But 
it is altogether too early, as the market realises, to translate 
a halt into a turning point towards recovery. The recession 
has proceeded too fast; but there is no conclusive evidence 
that it has been reversed. A contrast with the American 
situation is obviously suggested. The chart which accom- 
panies the preceding note shows how doggedly Wall Street 
has maintained the “ highs ” which were recorded late in 
July, and fractionally surpassed early in August. The re- 
cording of three sub-peaks during the past five weeks is to 
be explained, of course, by the appearance of signs of 
industrial improvement which the market began to dis- 
count at the beginning of June. Of chief importance among 
them, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction jumped from 77 in June to 83 in July. Residential 
building permits, computed by the Department of 
Labour, were 79 per cent. higher in July, compared with 
June—the increase itself is eloquent of the low level to 
which building activity had shrunk during the recession. 
Iron Age estimates that steel activity has risen further 
during the current week to 44 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 43 per cent. a week ago. And the recent im- 
provement in the automobile industry provides some 
encouragement for the new season models, now entering 
production. Thus three main pointers—steel activity, build- 
ing, and automobiles—provide definite encouragement for 
the market. Its path, however, is not all roses. The railroad 
wages problem is little nearer solution and, even when it is 
solved, the major roads will hardly be able to carry out 
much re-equipment work. The slump in New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis issues (though largely to be ex- 
plained by the revocation of the payment previously 
announced on the 4} per cent. Refunding Bonds) is 
symptomatic of the nervous state of the rail market. 
Doubtless other problems will arise as the November elec- 
tions approach. But there is, at least, partial evidence of 
the industrial recovery which the market anticipated so 
vigorously during June and July. Its next problem is to 
determine how far recovery is likely to continue during 
the autumn. 


* * vk 


Foreign Bond Movements.—At the end of a 
month of increasing political tension, the level of foreign 
bond prices provides some negative consolation for the in- 
vestor. The index of 108 representative bonds compiled by 
the Municipal and General Securities Company declined 
from 71.3 to 70.0 during August, a movement which may 
be accounted fairly moderate compared with the sharp falls 
—also iargely political in origin—which were recorded in 
March and May. As the following table shows, undefaulted 
bonds were unchanged during August, and the defaulted 
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group was, in fact, responsible for the fall in the total 
index :— 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934 =100, 
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1937 | 9) G1). |) 4) | 5) | GAN) | 46) | (HN) G58) Gam 
August...... 103-1 95-3 98-5 | 122-4 118-4 121-4! 107-7) 99-7 117-4 
September 101-9 87-2 et ae 95:9 109-7 
(28) | (109) (54) Gas 
October ... | 99-0 88-1, 98-3/ 105-1 108-2) 105-8) 98-8! 95-5 Jor 5 
November | 97-7 81:6 97:9 82:4 74:2) 80°4| 85:5 88-6 82.5 
December | 98:4 81°6 98-6) 82:6 75-0) 80-7| 85-8 86-6 85-9 
1938 Ed | 
January we | 97-9 71°7) 97-8) 75-5) 67-1! 73-4] 79-3) 80-2) 79-2 
ebruary 96-2 74-7 97:6! 75-4 63-8 72:4) 79-5) 82:7 76-4 
March ...... 83°4 73-9 97-2 61-3 49-4 58-2) 69-6) 74:9 648 
April ...... 88:9 77:3 98-5| 69-8 S14) 64-9) TSI) 78-3, 721 
oon 
| (33 6 
April ...... 83-9 77-3 98-5 69-8 51-4 64-9! 75-1! 78-8 S18 
May ...... 83-7 74-9 98-4 63:0 47-2, 58:8) 1-7) 75-3 666 
(52). (57) 
May ...... | 85°7 74-9 98-4 63-0 47:2 58-8) 70-7 76-1 661 
UD cancion 89°3, 68:5 98:0 65:9 51-2) 62:0! 78:3! 75-9 673 
(27) | (108) | (48) (60). 
June ...... 89-0 68:5 98:0 65-9 51-2 62:-0| T1-t 765 67-0 
July ......| 90:8 67:7 97-5 | 65-4 53-4 62:31 71-3 75-7 67-9 
August ... 87-1 72:1 97-3 | 61-4: 50°4 58-6 '§70-0 75-7 65-7 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


European bonds, with a decline of 3.7 points, and South 
American issues, both States and Provinces, head the list of 
falls. The considerable improvement in the Far-Eastern 
index, from 67.7 to 72.1, is due mainly to a sharp recovery 
in Chinese issues. A subsidiary index of Chinese defaulted 
bonds, computed on the same basis as the other component 
indices, jumped from 31.1 to 37.7 last month. 


* * * 


Capital Issues in August.—New issues last month 
accounted for even a smaller total than is usual during the 
summer holiday period. There were, in fact, only two 
prospectus issues in August—Luton Corporation, and 
Odhams (Watford). The following table shows that the 
total capital raised last month, amounting to £2,654,000 
on the old basis and £5,192,000 on the new basis, was 
substantially lower than in August, 1937: — 


(0900's omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 

Monthly Average United Posses- Foreign 

1937 Kingdom sions Countries Total 

4 
Old basis ....... 1s%03 ibe sks 20,970 
New basis ...... 2,296 5,283 592 38,171 
Monthly Total co 
(Old Basis) Govt. Other 
Fune, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 24,507 2,067 Nil 25,924 
June, 1938 ...... 77,800 6,136 250 Nil 84,186 
Saty, 1037 ...... Dr. 750 12,367 2,297 940 14,854 
July, 1938 ...... Dr. 350 10,751 4,280 Nil 14,981 
Aug., 1937 ..... Dr.450 4,264 487 WNil 4,301 
Aug., 1938 ..... 100 1,476 657 421 2,054 
(New Basis) 

Fune, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 29,690 3,788 40 32,868 
June, 1938 ...... 77,300 8,795 19,478 Nil 106,073 
July, 1937 ...... Dr. 750 52,838 6,218 1,513 59,819 
July, 1938 ...... Dr. 350 21,199 6,432 Nil 27,281 
Aug., 1937 ..... $41,254 8,246 1,163 Nil 750,663 
Aug., 1938 ..... 100 2,731 1,940 421 5,192 


Tt Includes £40,804,000 for tithe redemption 3 per cent. stock. 


Apart, indeed, from a certain number of issues to share- 
holders (including Short Brothers and Trepca Mines) the 
capital market has been almost wholly idle. 


* * * 


Dealings Outside the ‘‘ House.’’—Reference was 
made in these columns last month (see The Econovst 
of August 6th, page 288) to the development ol 
outside dealings and to the Stock Exchange Commit- 
tee’s proposals to protect jobbers from the extreme 
forms. The Committee for General Purposes proposed to 
effect certain alterations to Rules 88, 89, 90, 200 (a), 204 
and Appendix 43 of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Stock Exchange. Confirmation had been fixed for August 
8th, but as a result of representations by an influential 
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roup of brokers, the date was put forward until October 
17th, to give ample opportunity for “ House ” opinion to 
crystallise. The general object of the proposals is, in effect, 
to bring business back to the “ House” by making it more 
difficult for brokers to participate in outside business. 
A broker at present must not execute an order with a 
non-member unless he can deal for his principal to greater 
advantage than with a member. Under the new rule, he 
would be required to test the market and specifically to 
establish that he could deal outside to greater advantage. 
The bargains would have to be marked on a special slip 
giving the time, the prices quoted, and the names of 
jobbers supplying abortive quotations. Secondly, a broker 
who does business for an arbitrageur who is on the Com- 
mittee’s Register of non-member arbitrageurs may charge 
not Jess than half the minimum scale of commissions on 
arbitrage orders. It is now proposed to limit this conces- 
sion to business done with a jobber, and thus to exclude 
“broker to broker ” bargains. 


* * * 


To the layman these changes may not seem of great 
importance. In the actual transaction of business, however, 
they are critical. Market prices, at any given moment, 
are the function of delicately opposed forces, many of 
which are purely psychological. In the view of many 
brokers, the testing process would affect the “ inside” 
market, and hence the possibility of doing business 
“outside,” to such an extent that much business would 
be lost. This view is even more strongly felt regarding the 
proposed modification of the commission concession in 
respect of arbitrage transactions. In this trade much 
depends on small margins, and some brokers fear that 
much business might be rendered impracticable. An 
unoflicial committee of brokers has been formed to con- 
sider such aspects of the proposed rules, and it is in 
accord with precedent that this development should be 
regarded as constructive, since the committee traditionally 
responds to serious opinion within the “ House.” Broader 
matters are, of course, involved than the proposed changes 
in the Rules, important though they are. The growth of 
provincial dealing organisations, the recent formation of 
the Association of Stock and Share Dealers, direct deal- 
ings between large buyers and sellers, and the Govern- 
ment’s anti-share-pushing activities are symptomatic of im- 
portant changes in the nation’s share-dealing machinery. 
It may be open to debate whether the drift of business 
away from the “ House ” can be corrected by such adjust- 
ments in dealing regulations as those now under con- 
sideration. Some observers, indeed, are urging that the 
Situation is in many respects analogous to the begin- 
ning of the Road v. Rail struggle, in which a solution was 
unattainable except on a nationally conceived basis. The 
symmetry of the analogy lies in the fact that the “ House ” 
now, like the railways in the past, is too often called upon 
to carry uneconomic traffic, while other channels, with 
a responsibilities, are free to attract the cream of the 
usiness, 


* * * 


Staveley and Sheepbridge Dividends.—Staveley 
Coal and Iron and Sheepbridge Coal and Iron so habitually 
show a similar profits and dividend trend that the final 
declarations for the year to June last are at first sight 
Surprising. Staveley’s final payment of 8 per cent., tax 
free makes a total for the year of 11 per cent, tax 
tee, compared with a distribution of 124 per cent. (in- 
cluding a 24 per cent. bonus) for 1936-37. Sheepbridge, 
on the other hand, announces a final dividend of 74 per 
cent. on the participating preference and ordinary shares, 
making 124 per cent., tax free, compared with 10 per cent., 
lax free, for 1936-37. The latter distribution took the 
market pleasantly by surprise, and the £1 ordinary shares 
improved from 36s. 9d. to 39s., while Staveley ordinary 
tock units declined from 45s. 3d. to 43s. 3d. The 
chairman of Staveley, however, explained at last year’s 
necting that the dividend received from Yorkshire Main 
. lliery during the year 1936-37 had been larger than 

Ormal, since the company had distributed certain un- 
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divided profits not assigned to the Doncaster Amalgamated 
Collieries, of which it now forms a part. It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the specific description of “ bonus ” 
applied to 23 per cent. of last year’s distribution marked 
the non-recurring nature of this payment. On this assump- 
tion, the actual dividend payment has been increased from 
10 per cent. to 11 per cent., tax free. Current gross yields 
of £7 8s. per cent. on Staveley and £9 7s. per cent. on 
Sheepbridge suggest that the market is taking a cautious 
view of the profits for the current year. Sheepbridge is, 
perhaps, more dependent upon coal, while Staveley, among 
other interests, specialises on cast-iron pipes. In neither 
branch of activity would it be reasonable to count upon the 
maintenance of profits during the current year, but the 
records of both concerns over the past decade suggest that 
they should be able to preserve a satisfactory level of 
earnings. 
* * * 


Initial Services Profits.—This company is one of 
the distinguished few which did credit to the ill-fated issue 
boom of 1928, and throughout the decade it has made cun- 
sistent progress. The depression had no adverse effect on 
profits, and recovery brought a satisfactory rate of cxpan- 
sion. The improvement in total profits during the year to 
June 30th last has in fact been almost as large, propor- 
tionately, as that recorded in 1936-37. In a preliminary 
statement the directors announce that profits amount to 
£305,156, against £277,693, while the earnings of the 
whole group are 12 per cent. higher at £330,128. New 
capital was subscribed during the latest year, and for about 
nine months the company has employed a further sum of 
£138,000 gross, the proceeds of an issue of 552,000 Ss. 
ordinary shares to existing holders last September. lt was 
then anticipated that the 20 per cent. dividend could be 
maintained on a capital increased by one-fifth to £828,000. 
Not only has this expectation been realised, but a bonus 
issue of one in ten is announced. This will absorb £82,800 
from general reserve, which receives £32,800 out of the 
1937-38 profits, against £50,000 from those for 1936-37. 
Earnings for the ordinary shares and the balance sheet 
position cannot be ascertained till the full report is avail- 
able, but members have every reason to be satisfied with 
the results already published. The outlook for the current 
year is less clear, but the company conducts a specialised 
business which has shown dynamic qualities. Assuming 
the dividend is maintained on the larger capital, the 5s. 
ordinary shares yield £4 4s, 9d. per cent. at a current price 
of 27s. 9d. cum dividend and bonus. 


* * * 


Indian Iron and Steel Progress.—The results of 
Indian Iron and Steel for the year ended March 31st 
appear to be satisfactory, although a proper comparison 
with the 1936-37 figures cannot be made, since in that year 
the Bengal Iron Company contributed barely four months’ 
earnings towards total profits. The advance in sales 
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proceeds from Rs. 2,74,08,871 to Rs. 5,08,71,812, however, 
is in itself sufficiently striking. It would seem that this 
improvement in gross revenue is due more to satisfactory 
selling prices than to expansion in physical output. Pro- 
duction of pig iron, in fact, amounted to 701,250 tons— 
falling short, owing to labour troubles in the summer of 
last year, of the 790,000 tons which had been expected. The 
company was fortunate in escaping the general tendency 
towards falling prices last year, for over two-thirds of its 
sales had been covered by forward contracts. Again, the 
increase of 65 per cent. in expenses, to Rs. 3,77,01,028, is 
comfortably below the 86 per cent. increase in sales. 
Depreciation and repairs, however, required Rs. 13,93,506, 
against Rs. 9,47,772, and after debenture interest, there 
remained Rs. 1,11,87,481 (equivalent to 45.6 per cent.) 
available for the ordinary shares, out of which a dividend 
of 35 per cent. free of Indian income tax is being paid and 
Rs. 25,50,000 placed to dividend adjustment account. This 
compares with earnings of 14.2 per cent. (or Rs. 28,68,955) 
on a smaller capital, which received 20 per cent. for 
1936-37. Since the date of the previous balance sheet, the 
share capital has been increased from Rs. 2,03,23,940 to 
Rs. 2,53,05,620, following the issue to shareholders in 
June, 1937, of 4,19,468 Rs. 10 ordinary shares (the pre- 
miums on which account for most of the rise in total 
reserves from Rs. 27,48,780 to Rs. 1,44,36,597), together 
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with the conversion into ordinary shares of £118,050 4 t 
cent. Convertible Second Mortgage Debenture Stock 
Fixed assets have risen by 7 per cent., and the report points 
out that the capital extension programme has proceeded 
according to schedule. The prospects for a large increase 
in profits arising from the extra plant are more conjectural 
than a year ago. Demand has become less favourable in 
1938, and although various concessions have already been 
made, there was a renewal of labour troubles last June. 
The Rs. 10 ordinary shares are quoted on the London 
market at 48s. 9d., to yield £11 9s. per cent. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Reports from only 
ten companies have been received during the past week 
(excluding two for which comparable figures are not avail- 
able). These show total net profits of £1,184,000, against 
£658,000. This 80 per cent. increase, however, is en- 
tirely attributable to Indian Iron and Steel. Net profits 
of 1,719 companies whose reports have been received this 
year amount to £237,375,000, and show an increase of 
11 per cent. over the total of £213,513,000 earned in the 
previous year. The week’s reports are discussed in pre- 
ceding Notes and on page 468 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments,” and are analysed on page 480. 
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THE shadow of politics has hung 
heavily over the markets this week. 
Monday's news that a full Cabinet 
meeting had been called abruptly ter- 
minated the almost indifferent be- 
haviour of the “ House” to political 
fears in recent weeks, but even on this 
worst day of the week, selling pressure 
was not acute. The gilt-edged market 
was most affected, but investment in- 
dustrials, although quoted at lower 
levels, were not subjected to any ex- 
treme volume of selling. After this dis- 
play of steadiness to threatening news, 
most sections of the market made 
slight recovery as mid-week ap- 
proached. The market remains calm, but 
it is not without apprehension regard- 
ing the immediate political outlook. 

Initial falls in the gilt-edged market 
were greatest for the “ undated ” stocks. 
War Loan, in fact, lost #, and “ Old 
Consols ” almost as much, on Monday. 
Some bear selling was reported, but a 
number of holders appeared to be con- 
verting their reserve funds into cash. 
A further reaction on Tuesday was 
followed by a rally, and the temper of 
the market so far improved in mid- 
week that small gains were-recorded, 
although selling had not altogether 
ceased. Home Corporation issues re- 
covered after a depressed start, but 
business in Dominion issues continued 
to decline. 

German and Czechoslovakian bonds 
showed sharp falls on Monday and 
Tuesday, and failed to show any net re- 
covery in mid-week. Appreciable falls 
were recorded in the Chinese list, and 
Brazilian bonds were also flat. 


* 


Relatively small offering of home rail 
stocks depressed prices at the opening, 
and produced a rather exaggerated 
effect upon prices. Selling of guaran- 


teed and debenture stocks was re- 
sumed, and the bad traffics drove prices 
down further, before speculative buying 
helped the market from its worst levels. 
Little interest was recorded in Argen- 
tine rail stocks. 

The gravity of the international 
situation resulted in a general marking 
down of quotations in the industrial 
market on Monday. Subsequently there 
was little change, the market continuing 
in uncertain mood. At no time was 
selling pressure extreme, and activity 
remained throughout at a low level. 
In the iron and steel section, Staveley 
and Thos. Ward hardened on Monday 
in Opposition to the general trend, 
though the former fell in mid-week on 
the dividend reduction. Movements 
otherwise were irregular, Indian Iron 
and Steel failing to respond to the 
good profits, though Sheepbridge rose 
on the dividend announcement. Ran- 
some and Marles were a weak feature. 
Coal shares were consistently dull. 
Electrical equipment issues were rather 
unsatisfactory, irregularity in mid- 
week following the opening fall. The 
motor section lacked special features, 
following instead the general market 
trend. Aircraft shares no longer offered 
special attraction, andy in the main 
were a little lower. Textiles made 
a mixed showing. Tobacco issues were 
Steadier in mid-week, while breweries 
remained weak, a little profit-taking 
aggravating the easier tendency on 
Monday. Provision and catering shares 
remained dull. Cook Son and Com- 
pany (St. Pauls) fell sharply on the 
postponement of the preference divi- 
dend. While the volume of business re- 
mained very small, the tone in the 
miscellaneous section became brighter 
in mid-week. Shipping shares continued 
irregular. 


* 


With the amount of business still 
remaining low, the oil share market 
behaved similarly to other sections, a 
steadier tendency following Monday's 
fall. In mid-week, some of the leaders 
rallied slightly, and turnover expanded 
a little. Though there was as little 


activity as ever, rubber shares were 
weaker on the whole, and sales pre- 
dominated early in the week. Share 
quotations were indifferent to the mid- 
week rally in the commodity. Tea shares 
were steady, though there were some 
scattered realisations on Tuesday. 

The mining markets provided no 
exception to the general trend, and 
though nerves were steadier after Mon- 
day’s fall, a very reserved attitude was 
adopted, and it was only in mid-week 
that modest buying returned. Kaffirs 
broke sharply at the beginning of the 
week, but selling was limited, and on 
Wednesday Cape and Paris support 
assisted the improvement. Marievale 
soon recovered from Monday’s setback. 
Rhodesian copper issues were occasion- 
ally resistant, but unexciting. Other base 
metals were quiet, but some interest 
was aroused by dealings in Trepca ex 
rights. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 
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Bargains$} 73> | 30 ord, | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
ms 

Aug.26 | 4,620 6,110 | 84:0 | 1288 

Aug.29 | 5,305 6,645 | 82-6 128°5 

Aug.30 | 5,320 6,010 | 82-0 128-4 

Aug.3l | 5,245 120 | 82-2 128-4 

Sept. 4 4,975 7,475 | 82:4 128-2 
193. 

High... sk hia 97:2 | 131-0 

Jan.12 | Feb.4 

Low . 79:4 | 126-9 


9 

Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 

 $ Approx. total recorded in S.B, List. * July 1, 
1935 PP r00. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ Index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices stood on Tuesday 
last (August 30th) at 63-5, compared 
with 66°7 five weeks ago and 83°4 a 
year ago. The corresponding average 
yields are 5-97, 5-88 and 4:36 per cent. 
We show on the following page a selec 
tion of the component indices, and also 
the usual monthly particulars of 


interest security prices and yields. 
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Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


Group (and No. ff | ———_—_—_____—_——- 


Securities) | aug. 31,|July 26, |Aug. 30, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 


——— 


annie 
g | 
saaa GIR eens 131-4 | 134-5 | 131-9 
SMisc, ind. deb. (13) s+ 121-3 | 120-9 | 121-0 
Mise, ind. pref. (26) «+--+ 117-1 | 114-5 | 114-5 
Ordinary 
tie 89:3 | 81:6] 77:3 
ee eens shia 128-0 | 83:5 | 75:3 
Elec. mfg (12) ..seccceeees 149-0 123-4 | 118°3 
Motors (6)....seeereereeeees 51-1 36°6 33-4 
Oil (4) cesessseeeereneeeeees ea ae 7 
Shipping (6) ..cseseeeeeeoes 133-5 | 127-5 | 121-0 


Breweries, ete. (20)  woeee 


| 
| 
| 








| Yields (%) 
Grou Say oe aa Yaa 
_— Aug. 31,1 July 26,|Aug. 30, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 
Fixed Interest 
et Mamata snanitts 3-39 | 3:32| 3:38 
Misc. indus. deb, ....++++. 4°09 3°94 3-94 
Misc, indus. pref. .....+00 4°44 4°30 4°30 
Ordinary 
DD ccnescoceens 6°08 6°78 | 7:17 
ne 7. 4 | = 
alec. at. sane 4°31 ‘62 | 5: 
eet es 4-77| 652) 7-11 
ON «:.:cscadsatousianeoenel 6:79 | 6°52) 7:13 
Shipping .....scerecveseves 1:78 4°35 | 4:73 
Breweries, €tC. ...sevceeees 4°32 5-24 5-51 








Nana York 


WALL STREET took international politics 
more to heart than did most European 
centres, and the easier tendency that 
set in at the end of last week was fol- 
lowed on Monday by a sharp break. 
The declines, in fact, were the largest 
since March. The Dow Jones industrial 
index dropped by nearly 5 points, and 
selling pressure was quite heavy. Al- 
though later days saw some recovery, 
the volume of business dwindled to 
small dimensions. The steel and motor 
groups, which had led the improvement 
earlier in August, were the first to 
suffer last Monday, though they shared 
correspondingly in the later recovery. 
Iron Age estimates the week’s steel pro- 
duction at 44 per cent. of capacity, 
against 43 per cent., while it is con- 
sidered that part of the recent rise in 
production has been due to a building 
up of stocks. Rails improved on Tues- 
day on rumours (later denied) that a 
wage reduction had been agreed upon. 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad securities fell heavily on news 
of default on the 44 per cent. refund- 
ing bonds. The market became firm but 
uninteresting in mid-week. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


values, calculated i i 
(1926 = 100). 7 as, one 





Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
Low | High | 17, | 24 | 31, 
Mar. Aug. 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

















30 

3471 d’ i Pee cr oe oe | aes 
3) Rand's «+. | 75-9 1109-2 |106-0 |109-2 105-1 
32 Rails A 19-0 | 31-44) 26-9 | 28-2 | 26-6 

tities... | 57-7 | 78-St| 73-9 | 75-6 | 73-4 
419 Stocks 63-7 | 90-7, 87-9 | 90-5 | 

Stocks ... | 87-9 | 90-5 | 87-2 
Av. yield %* 8-35 3:92 4°10 3:92 4:06% 


— | High | Low | 


*50 Common Stocks. January 12d) 
% 8 . uary 12th. 
uly 20th. 





Daly AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
—_\©MMON StTocKs (1926 = 100) 


| j 
Smad 25 Aug. 26 Ave. 27 Aug. 29 Ave. 30] Aug. 31 


| - i ae é a “es 
6! | 
125-6) 124-3 | 123-1 | 118-0 | 119-9 | 120-3 
~~ _ ' | 
oT a Ce See coe 
March 3102" + 127-4 August 6th. Low: 83-6 


———— 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEw Yorxk 


Stock Exchange Curb 

1938 |—-— <0 7 Sihlechaeeeeas Shares 
Shares Bonds 

000’s | = $000’s 000’s 

Aug. 25 830 5,270 103 

» 26 | 820 4.430 105 

» 27* 350 2,070 39 

2 29 | 1,250 4,900 147 

» 30 630 4,270 39 

» 31 | 460 3,690 74 





* Two-H our Session. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
jas Sept. — on 
> > 5, > 
1938 1938 1938 1938 

——— and |4. Manufacturing 
vanapess | Briggs ......... 3510 347, 
Atchison ...... $38 3512\Chrysler ...... 75lo 7134 


Balt. & Ohio... 85g 75g! Elec. Autolite 291, 281 
B.M.T........... 103g 912! Gen. Motors.. 4915 4614 
Can. Pacific... 612 6!8i\Hudson Mtr. 912 8234 
Ches.& Ohio 313g 29 |Nash Kelvntr 11 95g 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 231g 2014) Packard Mtr. 53g 47g 
Illinois Cent... 127g 115¢| Bendix Avtn. 2414 2112 
N.Y. Central.. 197g 175g) Boein Airpln 2634 2312 
Northern Pac. 127g 115g! Tonsins Air 46 
Pennsylv. R... 2054 1918) United Aircft. 275g 2614 
Southern Pac. 1454 1112) Air Reduction 6314 6034 
Southern Rly. 14 1254 Allied Chem). 180 175 
Union Pac.... 92 87l2xd|Col. Carbon 9112 90 
Greyhound... 1712 1612 poems Sosieas 13415 13012 
In, 3, 1 
2. Utilities and US ee ale. ai ae 
Communications ame Chalmer 5014 4812 
Am. W’w . lo Q5,;Gen. Electric 42 4112 
Ciwith. &S.., “Tig 1ig|WestthseElec. 104 10022 
Con, Edison... 28 26 |AmericanCan 10312 9812 
Col. Gas & El 7 lo Addressogrph 29 29loxd 
El Bond & Sh. 8 Tig Caterpillar ... 4954 47 
Nat Pwr&Lt. 7 6lo Cont. Can. ... 43 4014 
N. American.. 2034 1912| Ingersoll Rnd 9912 93 
Pac. Gas & El 26 lo 26 | Int. Harvester 60 597, 
Pac. Lighti 3712 3634\Johns Manvie 95 961g 
Pub Serv N. . 30 287,/Am. Radiator 165g 155g 
StanGas&E. 4 35g |Corn Prods.... 703g 691g 
United Corp. 25g 212|J 1 Case & Co. 9254 881g 
Un. GasImp. 1013 10 “| Glidden ...... 2412 22 
Amer. Tel. ...146 143. |G. Am. Trans 4814 49 
Internat. Tel. 91g 814 Allied Stores 111s 1014 
Westn. Union 30 29 |CelaneseofA. 2473 2154 
rs 73g 733! Ind. Rayon... 29 2834 


Rad 
” b ; 1>|Colgate Palm. 1254 12 
B. Pref. 60 5912/5 Sstm’n Kdk.174 1697exd 
3. Extractive and 





Gillette ...... 101g 
Metal [Lambert Go.” 1354 1373 
Am. Rol. Mill 2012 18te|20chCen. Fox 2554 26% 


h. Steel ... 6014 563.) 
rg Steel P. 991 > 100xd | 5+ Retail Trade, etc. 
Mont. Ward 481g 4534 


Republic St. 1873 18 
J.C.Penney 84 83 








Se ee 6014 5712 
-S. Steel Pf. 111}2111%4)5 oebck 73xd 705 
Alaska J’neau 105g 1083 | Sere Drag 534 570 
Am. Metal ... 3473 3518) Walgreen... 175g 1634 
Am. Smelting 4834 4818! Woolworth ... 46 4434 
Anaconda “** 35 3312| Borden seit 1634 1534 
Bohn Alum wee 2734 2634! Gen. Foods... 3458 353 
Cerro de Pas.. 4412 4414) Kroger Grey. 171g 1678 
Int. Nickel ... 4934 48 |Niat Biscuit 2514 25 

Kennecott ... 4154 3958) Nat. Dairy ... 137g 131g 
Patino Mines 1153 1012| Stand. Brands 753 714 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 36!2 35l2;}am Tob. B. 901g 8614 
Vanadium ... 1912 1814 rillard 203g 1934 
Auantic Refg. 2318 22'6|Reyn. Tob.B. 4214 4112 
Phillips Petr. 3954 3912] Nat. Distillers 2473 24 

Shell Union... 16 1578) Schenley Dis. 1834 1712 
Shell Un. Pf... 10353 10019| 

Socony Vac.... 1434 1334|6. Fimance | 

Stan. Oil Cal. 307g 297g/Comcl. Credit 4954 4912 
Stan. Oil N.J. 54!2 5214|Atlas Corp.... 8!8 754 
TexasCorp. 45 4314)ComInv.Tr. 5454 52% 








Paris 


THouGcH August provided no lack of 
local as well as foreign news, the Bourse 
refused to be stung into activity. The 
tone in the equity share markets was 
heavy almost throughout the month. 
During the first fortnight, the exchange 
problem dominated the markets; later, 
home and international politics deter- 
mined the trend. Exchange-guaranteed 
rentes were the market favourites in the 
first two weeks, responding closely to 
changes in the foreign exchange situa- 
tion, and occasionally moving in an 
opposite direction to ordinary rentes and 
domestic issues. On August 10th and 
in a few sessions after the 18th the 
Bourse was soothed by M. Daladier’s 
announcements regarding the financial 
situation and the 40-hour week, 
although the resignation of two 
Ministers checked the improvement. 


Conditions deteriorated on a disquieting 
international outlook, though a cautious 
attitude rather than any selling pres- 
Sure was maintained. Local and inter- 
national stocks weakened last Monday; 
the falls did not persist, but the ten- 
dency was on the whole for prices to 
drift lower as the month ended. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

Te ae 4 a 51. 

1938 1938 Chargeurs 1938 1938 
3% Rentes 73-70 75:55 Reunis ... 506 477 
4% Rts. 17 70:90 73-60 Rio Tinto 2,552 2,385 
Banque de R. Dutch... 68,400 67,500 
France ... 6,555 6,355 Mex. Eagle 49)4 4234 
Credit _ Chartered 248 24112 
Lyonnais.. 1,550 1,535.Ford ...... 59 59 


Suez Canal 21,355 19,800 De Beers... 1,601 1,502 
Wag. Lits... 86:00 80-00‘Johnnies” 502 489 


Berlin 


THE rapid descent of security quota- 
tions which began early in July con- 
tinued, ‘with only one noticeable re- 
covery, in August. Although the volume 
of selling was never great, the absence 
of support produced very heavy falls, 
which gave the market a semi-panic 
appearance, International events had no 
visible effect on the market and Jewish 
liquidation was moderate, the selling 
being either by industrial holders who 
needed cash, or by the general public. 
The absence of buying support un- 
doubtedly arose from fear of smaller 
industrial earnings and of new taxa- 
tion. The recovery from the bottom 
levels recorded on August 16th was 
apparently due to a not unqualified 
Official denial of taxation rumours. In 
the first half of the month falls of 4 to 
6 points on single days were common, 
but these were mostly in high-priced 
specialities, and the leading heavy- 
industry, chemical, and textile issues, 
though very weak, generally suffered 
less. Declines in engineering shares 
were disproportionately heavy, but bank 
and shipping issues were less affected. 
Recovery, which began on August 18th, 
lasted only four days, and at the end 
of the week to August 27th, stocks 
closed little above the month’s “ lows.” 
Home fixed-interest securities were 
weak, but average losses were small. The 
German section of Young Loan was 
steady at a little over 101. Converted 
dollar bonds were very weak. The 
official shares index (1924-26) for the 
week ended August 20th was 100.74 
against 107.86 for July; bonds averaged 
99.8 against 99.95 for all July. 


Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
ao si. . 31, 
1938 1938 Nord. 1938 1938 
Reichs- Lloyd... 66°75 65-00 
bank ... 184°75 177-25A.E.G.... 109-00 107-50 
.D. Siemens 
Bank ... 116°50 113-50 & H.... 187-00 181-00 


Dresdner 108°75 106-00 Stahl- 
.G werke... 101:00 98-50 


eee 149-75 145-75 Hamb 
° . . ambdurg 
0 | Amer. 65:00 63-00 


Amsterdam 


DurinG the first part of August the 
Bourse was quite featureless. There was 
small attendance and less business, 
prices moving within narrow limits. 
Quotations hardened slightly, if any- 
thing, during the first week. Then, 
although activity continued at a low 
ebb, the tone became rather weaker, 
under the influence of international 
politics and the foreign exchange out- 
look. With the volume of business still 
failing to expand, the market con- 
tinued to follow Wall Street’s moods, 
though at no time were price move- 
ments important until quotations fell 
sharply—as in all other centres—on 


(Continued on pege 468) 
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eC ee Remmemiee 3, 15 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELps 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or before 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 
omeuianng the yield on “ cum div.” 





























Prices, | 
ee. = — Price, | 
oe Aug. 31, || Name of Security | —- 
inclusive | 1938 
High- | Low- High- |, Low- i 
est est est | est ji 
| f British Punds 
841316) 731s 7914; 7l Consols 212%,......... 74lo | 
113 | 10534 | 11154 | 107 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 10954, 
1015;¢ | 943, 10034 | 96 Conv. 212% 1944-49 99lox 
103%¢ | 9753  103%g | 99 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... ee 
10625; 99 1045g | 981, Do. 312% after 1961 oe 
108 105 10513 | 104336 | Do. 412% 19 
117!o | 11Lg | 11553 | 11244 | Do, 5% 1944-64... || Htate| 
9215 9 Qillig 875g Fund. 212% 1956-61 | 911g) 
9673 | 897,  9713j— 94 | Fund. 234% 1952-57 || 97 
10153 927g «(95g Sg) “Fund. 3% 1959-69... | 99 | 
11632 | 109 11473 1101. | Fund. 4% 1960-90... || 11312| 
99516 96 | 1011lj¢ | 9754 | Nat. D. 212° 5 1944-48 | 10113 | 
11454 | 107! | 11215,6) 10754 | Victory Bonds 4 110x 
105156 995g | 1035g | 9919 | War L. 312% af. 1952 1021! 
9673 84516 901g 841g Loans 3%...... 8754 
102 | 99lo 102 9912 | Austria 3% 1933-53 | 101 
72 | 62 | 6Blp | 631g || India 219% ............ | 67 
8514 | 741g || S2la | 75 || el hacaiieaiate | 81 
985, | 87 || 955, | 88lp || Do. 312% 1... | 94 
11912 | 11214 || 117g | 11434 | Do. 412% 1958-68 | 117 
Dom. Col. Govts. 
10973 | 105 || 108%, | 1043, | Austr. 5% 1945-75... || 106 
1053g | 101 =| 10415;6) 10014 1% 1940-60 | 104 
118 | Ll4lp «115 «127g Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 114 
110 | 104% || 108 | 10134 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 104 
1075, | 103g |! 107%» 102 Queens. 5% 1940-60 104 
114lg | 11012 | 11213;§ 1095, — S. Africa5% 1945-75 111 
| Foreign Governments | 
103 | 93 || 9612 | 853, | Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. || 87 
10512 | 9754 |) 102 24 = Austria 19305°%...... | 45 
9135 | 841, | 89 48 Do. 412% 1934-59 || 66 
102ig | D5l, 99 95 | Rees (36) 1970 || QTlo 
3314 | 2412 || 36 311g | Bulgaria 712% ......... | 349 | 
8954 | 37° | 372 | 16° | Brazil5% #4 1914... || 19 | 
28 | 15 || 1953 | 161% || Chile6% (1929)...... | 17g | 
953, | 5412 || 6012 4012 | 5% (1912) ... || Slip 
10173 | 59 || 7312 | 43 Do, 5% (1913)...... || 60 
10833 | 10Llp || 10534 | 58 ia8%... || 69 
100 | 92i2 || 99 94 | Denmark3% ......... || OTe 
106'2 | 10012 || 104 | 10015 | Egypt 4%... || 101 
18. | UM || 13 914 | French 4% (British) | 10! 
66 5254 || 60 43i. Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% | 50 
491, | 35 | 46 3212 | Do. Young Ln. 412% || 3519! 
4055 | 30 || 3412 | 25° | Greek 6% Stab. Ln. || 301) 
62 47\g || 58l2 | Pe nestcesie || 4019 
883, | 53 || 60 38 CO Japan. 3 %, 1936-65 | 44 
94354 | 57l2 || 642 | 40 || 6°, ('24) red. 1959 47 
12154 | 11012 || 124 | 115 || Norwegian 4% 1911. | 11712 
6ll2 | 405, | 50 36 || Peru 712% 1922...... | 45 
83 56 || 75g | 54 ||P eee, a 7519 
20i2 | 13 || 1534 | 11 || Roum. 4% Con. 1922 || 1219 
9653 | 881, || 92 78 «| U.K. & Arg.C.3%... | 8519 
; | i; Corporation Stocks | 
118 | 1111, || 11554 | 11012 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | 111x 
1183, | 11234 || 117 | 112 Bristol 5%, 1948-58... || 113 
3s 8212 i 872 83 is 08 gear 86 
lg Liverpool 3% 1554-44) 97 
10433 | 10053 | 10534 1011, Middx. 312% @ 1957-62 | 105 
Year 1938 
Jen to | Sates Pi 
inc usive l o“ ty 31 
High- | Low- | G@ © (| 
est {| est i % Fe | 
} Public Boards | 
LI5l2 | 11012 | 21g | ig | C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 0 | 113 
Lon. Transport | 
11912 | 112 | 2g 21g || 41,% “A” 1985-2023 | 1181, 
12934 | 125 _ 215 | 329 “A” 1985-2023 | 12819 
1225g | 1161s 219 Zip || 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 11919 
84 | 72% || 23:5] 1120 || “C” 1956 orafter...... | 74 
9214 | 85 || ly ll) || Met. W.B. “B” 3°, || 90 
118 | 11444 |} 21, | 2ig | P. of Lon. 5%, 50-70 || 116 
is jRailwa s | 
65 | 32l2 || 316! Nila) G.W. Ord. ....... ~~ | 33 
4, | 2ig || Nil | Nil iL. NER. Def... || “2ie 
85, 35g I Nil Na | Do, 3° Pref. Ord. | 4 
97 48 || 3546) Nila) Do. 9 Pref. 1955 | 4919) 
271, 934 | loc 133¢! Do. 4° 79 -2nd Pf.... || 101! 
6814 | 22\2 || 36 | Nila|) Do. 4% ist Pf£....... | 2615 
30lg | 12g) = Age} Moc LMS. Ord. ......... } 13 | 
701g | 241. | 26 | Nila! 4% Pf.1923........ |} 2812 
8214 | 48lo || 25 2a Is cileiatie coose |] 5219 | 
215g | Allg || Igec 1lp ¢ Southern ‘Def. .--"" ~ i 12 
87 49 36 la) Do.5% Pf. Ord... || 5019! 
115i, | 92 | 2\24 2izb| Do. 50 PE oon. | 9319 | 
om. ore Rys. 
14 76 || Ni | Na || Ant Om an 
Gig | 3% | Nil | Nil || BA & Pac. Ord. || 4s 
17 8% || Nil | Nil | B.A. Ge. Sthn. Ord... || 1119 | 
121s 61g | Nil Nil | B.A. West. Ord. ...... | aie! 
1314 6i, || Nil Nil | C. Arg. Ord. ...... | 9 
876) 5 Nil | Nil || Can. Pac. Com. $25. || 61, 
2810 ¥ 251, 2¢ 2c | Costa Rica Ord. ...... | 2532) 
43/9 | 33/9 Nil lc |, Nitrate Rlys. £10 | 40/- | 
66 33 t2a | ¢25 | SanPauloOrd. ....” | 341, 
16/3 | 13/9 le le | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 || 15/- 
) i sand Disco t | 
75/6 | 59/~ 106 Tlpa\ Alexanders £2, {1 pa. | 65/=- 
35/- 32/6 5a 56 | Bk. of N. Zealand £1 | 33/9 
35212 | 330 6a 65 | Bk. of England ...... | 34519. 
76/Ti2| 71/3 76 | 7a || Barclay B. £1......... | 72/6 
46/- a1/- 31gb| 3a || Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 || 4416 
86 ly 4126, 3l2@ Bk. of Aust. & eons | 83g 
L £392 8¢ 00... || £4219 | 
of N.S.W. £20... || "2415 
Overseas A £ 45/- 
| Chtd. of India £5"... | seal = 2] 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(A) Yield an’ 410% 
G) Yield worked ontc’ 





bass, 


worked ~ ae cane 


Final els 


worked on a 10% 





Based on ettne Sor tell yous 
(a) ¥. s puantoss a0 ofc 




























































Where 
a certain d 

The return on ordinary stocks ood the ia 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 


8 | Year 1938 | | ~ a 
. | Last two : 
$%_/ Yield | Jan.1 to a | Price, | gy | 
2 | ield | Dividend: Bn | 
ZR Aug 31, Aug 31, || PCRS | Name of Security || Aus | 22 ome 
=| 1938 || inclusive || ae I a2 y= hee 
Z High- | Low- || (a) (6) (c) 1938 6 
a Me | = 
TT | ad a a 
—1] 3 7 6) 13/419) 12/- | 31sa} 334 6|| Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- |) 13/11) ee 
—12} 3 6 On) 53/9 | 50/- | 6 | Sa District B. £1 fy pd. | 52/6 | 316 
| 211 0 90- | 746 | 3106) 32a) Bn. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 80/- | 
— ly 216 3 || 1033 | 9136 105 | Ba | Hlambeos £10, » £2) 3p. 10 | z ou 
—12| 3 8 On| £961) £82 | £36 | (22a Hong. and S. $125. | 487! —E1| 6 
. | 23 0) 646 | 56/9 65) a | Lloyds £5, £1 pd... | 58/6 —6d| 4 2 
“ig | 211 0) 95 | 85, | 95} 74 Marine 30, fdiopd.|| 80) | 41 
—ip| 3 1 0} 89/3 | 78/354) 8b) 8 a) Midland 84/- | 6d! 316 
-l4 3 0 6| 6516 534 5a 5 6b | Nat. Dis. Zin , *y pd. || Olg| ... 4 0 
—-\4| 320] 41 34 | 11 6 | 4a Nat. of Egypt £10 .. mae 
=| 3 3 3] 41% | 37% || 95] 8a) NeofInd 425,412 301,| <i | $ } 
a 276) 3% 3716 | Tilo b; ae N. Prov. £5, {1 pd. || 72/- | -1/-| 4 5 
— 34 312 of | 488 | 812 a) or" Roy. Bk. of Scotland 458 | -2 | 314 
—34| 3 7 Om! 1615s. | 13% | a@| 105 | St.of S.A. £20, £5 pd. a) oe ae 
—%| 3 8 4) 51/3 | 43/- || 6146, 33,@ Union Dis. £1......... 45/- | -1/3| 4 9 
me 218 9 99/- 90/- 1léb 9a | West. £4 tip... 96/- | —l1/-| 4 4 
“el 34 8 «298 Be 
- | jurance “| 
ove 314 9 || 285g 2419 40a 50 5 || Alliance £1, cae pe. i 27 | —12| 3 6 
- 3791 1614 1234 t3/6a\ t4/6b Aes as £5, £14 p ad 15lo)} — 14] 211 
| 1036] 99 a | 20 6 y 5d. | 934/ —1g| 4 2 
‘ 419 52 453 1/6a/ -b| Gen “Acc. L 3 ba, | | 47g) —1g) 3 
=o 210) 31 261 25 a 3 b | Lon. & Lanc.£5, ee 2812; —15/ 310 
a 311 3) 11% Qlo 3/2a\ 3/18) N Bet A Mer £1 sfp.|) IL | —ig) 216 
sd 47 6] 205, 1815 | $306 | t25 a) Le (£1) |] 19 | =] 218 
. | 312 6] 16 1334 || 6/—a | 6/6 | Phenix £i, | 1544! —14| 318 
: 3 6 O | 35lhg 2912 72146, 25a Prudential £1 A...... || 343qx, — 1g) 2 16 
| 5 3. off MBha| Me, | 30 s | He | Do fu mith deed: | 999) "| 3 
| 16 4 | a oyal Exchange | 10 ° 3 0 
= 4/11 2 3) gue] Ze | 3/3 a | 3/3 8 | Royal £1, 10 pd... | Qs! i. | 314 
— 3] 717 8| 17 1514 6/6 a | 6/6 b | S.U.&NLA £20,£1pd. 164, — 14) 4 0 
—1| 4 3,8) 88/6 | 69/814), 1/3 a | 1/6 b | Sunin, £1withS/pd. | 85/- |. | 34 
~ 7 4 tim Bi3jg) 74 | $10 a | t10 b | Sun. Lf Ass.,{lfy.pd| 814, —1g| 2 8 
—Ll, i en rusts 
| 4 9 Ow; 267 | 230 4e| 86|\Anglo-Amer.Ded.... || 240 | ... | 5 0 
—"2| 914 3f| 65i2 | 4512 3¢| 3lgc¢| Anglo-Celtic Ord. . 4712/ ... | 77 
34 8 8 3 11 7/6 7 | "8 10¢ | Bek Amery Tra | | 1 | | 49 
| re 1 21 eee 4 
se 3.19] 7% 5519 Ilbal 3 $ || For. Amer, &c., Def. || 6612| ... 6 15 
bee 316 O | 13712 | 11912 4125} 2l2a) Guardian Investment || 12012... 5 16 
as 5 10 Oe) 254 1 4a 8 Ind. and Gen. Ord.... || 23612, —3 | 5 1 
—312| 10 0 0 || 27512 | 223 5a| 8 6 | Invest. Trust Def.... || 23412) ... | 5 10 
—3lg| 1213 6) 17/- 14/9 21ga) 6195, Lake View Inv. 10/- 1} 15/6] ... 5 16 
— 1] 711 6m) 25212 | 233 8195, 3lga) Mercantile Inv. ...... | 241lo| —1 | 419 
— 2/11 2 3h, 154 12212 4106) 3a) Merchants Trust Ord. || 12210) ... 6 2 
as S ’ of | = om 7% ze seer Tian J rest | 2298 | — : ; 
° | > /4+2 2c c nv. 5/—...... 4! és 
~ | 3 8 6) 218 179, Sta 6 Scottish Mort. &c..;. 17812 —5 ss 
ee oop 2 a | Trustees Corp. 20512 oe 
1 Z 8 &! 193 | 167 66| 44 [Vaited Seazes Ded. |  a7Mg! 1. | 512 
~ y | Financ rusts, &c.)| 
+1| 310 2/ 11/9 6/3 2lnci 4c | ArgentineLand,&c.10/ | gato | ow | OR 
|| 35/- | 22/9 || 10¢ 1313 c Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. 3A. | 25/3 | —1/-| 7 18 
+12} 3 8 21) 23/9 | 15/7l2|| 10c 10c || Charterhouse Inv. i 20/- | .. | 10 0 
we | 3 8 9 || 16/101, 13/1049] 2 a | 2 6 | C. of Lond. R. Pty. 3/-| ... | 5 6 
ee 3 ° 9 || 33/9 25/712) ay 18566 || Daily Mail & Gen. 1) 27/3 | —6d | g 4 
eee i 16 | . | eee 
we | 3 @ 3]| 23/6 | 18) | 3 a | 63 | Forestal | r9/- ~ie| 9 9 
19/= || Nile | 2 4(c (2 | Hudson's Bay Co. Zi || 216 | +6a| 314 
13/9 2a a | Fer ava —_ 1 wails 17/6 | ae | ou 
4 ¢eru, nC ween oe 
1/= 3¢ va Hold. 4 "| 85 
12/6 712 ¢ 73, onde Trost fi 13/9 | ... | 10 1 
23/9 Oc | 12l2c¢! Sudan Plant. £1... 8 —Tigd) 8 6 
Breweries, ce. | 
61/3 121, 5. a_| Ansel's Brewery £1 | $8/- —2/-| 5 2 
21/9 512 5| _217a\| Barclay Perkins 25/- | —64| 6 8 
‘ s. d. | 131/- | 103/9 || +20 | +3 ‘2 "| Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 ] 123/-| —1/-| 4 1 
oe 12 9 67/= | 51/- 3a 2 b || Charrington & Co. £1 || 58/6 | —1/6) 5 2 
| 82/6 | 70/- 14 6 | 6a)C Ord. w- || 73/6x —6d| 5 9 
-» | 313 9 | 107/9 | 85/- Tiga) 15 6 | Distillers Ord. £1... | 95/6 | —1/6 414 
on 314 6 | 125/- | 102/6 124@)| 17 b | Guinness Ord. £1... || 113/-| +1/-| 5 2 
fig] 31410 | BAS | SUC | 788) Tiel Ind. Co ea &i | 101/6 | +64) 3 18 
= ong a eux’s Ord. £1...... | = i} 
- | 3-6 6 | 93/- | 763 | 15) 8 a | Mitchells&Butlers£i | 83/- —1/-| 5 10 
- 3 8 6 73/~ | ig 1212 Simonds RC) ii | || 68/6 |... ; 2 
- - imonds 68/- | ... | 
—1 | 10 12 2 | 108/6 | 87/6 || +5 ttieb | S. African B +. || 106/-| —i/-| 4 5 
—%| J ats | tel Gee 8 : | Gas tree t} 36- | +U-| 3 
/ /4l2 25) a Cainf1l') 21/- |... 
on |Z gf) m9 | ee") 6a 25 | Wan CombeDet.£ 1) 67/- i) 51 
) 74, | aE 8 3 aus | 92 | 4a) 64 | Allie’ Allied Tronfound. £1. || 20/- | ... | 19 8 
| +1 | 7.0 41) 9/42! “4/712! 10¢ 162 | Ba ra) | 68 
(+1 | 712 3 | 46/3 | 36/9 || 4a 10 5 | Bolsover Co Ord. Gri: Zi | 363 | -i/3 7 14 
=e} 12 10 9 | 32/3, | 24.9 | 15s 12125, Jsomcuoa | 3 | | 6 16 
oe / - v." ut’ 6 eee 
oe 5 611 11/38, 6/9 \ 6 - » fants i Leird ’ “& | * 4+3d/ 512 
wa | 27) 193.) 3.0 3 ‘* | Saites Gre A ' | alte +72d 715 
ove 2 (354 || 2c) Consett Iron Ord. | oes 
+i} Na 87/6 | 78/6 ] 5a 13 | Gory, William, Ort 82/6 | | -is) 4 
+! Nu 1553 | 343 | agé| 195 | Smee Oma | el | 8m 
+h} Nil | 70/- | 626 a| tgs Finh Brown £1, oe |e) ial bu 
| 77 of 339) Zoe | ia] tsk Guembeense: Orkin) 249 | 4) 6 i 
eee / f } > eecbne | ase 
~ | 5.0 0 31/412 | 21/6 || 6126] 2ip4| Horder Collieries £i | 2 Bi) — ied 7 16 
ve | AL AL Ot) 29/— | 25/— || S| 919 c| Lambert Bros. Or ti 27/6 | .. | 619 
«+ | 613 4] 2/3 | “2/12] 26] Sige] Ocean Coal, &. 4/- | a3} .. | 6 4 
12/3 | 8/6 5 c¢| 10 c || Peaseand Pat 1o/-| 89 | 2. /u 8 
- | 3 7 91) 23/9 | 16/- 2a 5124) Powell Dufiryn 1... || 16/3 | —34| 94 
"s 4 Se) 48/412) 36/244 t5.a| +7126! Sl £1 3716 | +13 6 19 
-3 6 || 35/412) 24/412} 3tg0) 812) Shipley Coll, Ord. £1 |) 25/- | —13) 9 12 
6d 3 So- | ae | 'as| 13 ¢ | Sore pork ty) 20/74 te 
= - e c | Ste ron I sss 
41 6 || 47/- | 38/412 4a 6 6 || Stanton Iron. £1...... | 39/412) — 71 | 3 ; 
o ana | Ste | “aed Eoue.| Stevelen Conk cee. 42 | Sie N°) 7 a 
~ 2c € tewarts ~ eee 
—2/6 28/9 | 23/3 4a 3 3° Suan Hunter £1 26/3 |... | 72 
41) 15¢} Se || : _ 
. (d) Paid in £N.Z. ) Allowing (f) Flat yield. 
(n) To redemption at , in v) Yield on 15/8% basis. 
coupon, J wee of income Tex (y) Yield based on 47% 
worked on a 14% basis. (2) 1% paid tree of of income tax. 
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Year ast two || Price, ' ve. | | ear 19338 1} | . a? 
] to Dividends : i| > | BD Oho Yield | Jan. 1t i} Last two +) een 
- n | ivi | Name of Security ae E25 Aug. 31, } pa ae nooo 4 Sl, Price, Sea! Yield 
jnclusive _| i | 1938 6 "| 1938 inclusive | Erp } Name of Security | ae s25 Aug. 31, 
High | -_ ey x | I ¢ }) High -— & (6) (c) | || 1938 O 3" 1938 
es pn penqutemmaimsensiasee!! wenn! | h oy i] i g 
_ i | } _— o tae os } 
Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | | £s. d.|| 26/41 | win a . 
| a9 » « 419) 17/- 10 ‘a ¢ 
{209 | Nil Nil Thornycroft, John £1 | 23/9 | —1/3 Ni | . $1212 c|| | Fairey Aviation 10/-.. || 23 - 
” | $3812 | Le] Nile iv States Steel $100.. || $5912) — $2; Ni | oy “— | 5a | 7196) Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 | | 23/3 3] 4 - a 
ot | 20/- | 66 3 a | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1) 21/9| +3d| 8 5 O qY-| 0° 710 | 206 | Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1) 6516 +lsp | 4 7 «0 
218 | 406 4 Wc} 10 ¢ | Vickers 10/-............ |} 20/— si 5 } 3/9 || Nile | Nilc || Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. | a : 
27/6 ~ | 1c 334a| Ward (Thos, W.) | 23/9 | g : : 206 | 109 8a} 86 | Gen. Refract’s 10/-... ile | 6a | my 
oe | 33/112) 10%9e| 12°; ¢| Weardale S.. etc. Pi 34/412)... 1730 90/71 | ga/ ame 15a || Gestetner (D) (5/-)... | 276 | i = 8 > 
siby0 4 || 12a 2210 b| Whitehead I. & 4lg | Rte 8 8 6 26 2 on | e 206 | Harrisons&Cros.Df. £1! 88/9 | (d) 
s13'| 407%, 15 ¢| 35 ¢ | Yarrow & Co. fi’ . | 47/6 | +261 6 6 3 || s0- | loner 13 b 122 || Harrods £1... | 63/9 ... | 514 0 
. extiles | iq | eel a awker Siddeley (5/-)|/ 24/9 | ~1/3) 8 6 
| 99 || Nil | Nil | Bleachers £1 ......... | 3/-|-3d] N 28/3 | 21/- || 8c | 9c || Imp. Airways £1... || 27/6) ... | 0 
59 | i.) Nit | Nil | Bradford Dyers Zi... | 4 —34 | = il 35/3 | 27/6 | 3! | 5l26 Imp. Chem. Ont fi 306 | 6d | 5 10 ¢ 
54lo| 2/3 || Nil | Nil |, Brit. Cel. Ord. +. ae oo EO] © ese Nil || “7 °| 6 1 Be | Se | Imp. Smelting £1. 10/-| .. | 10 0 0 
76 4 Nii | Nil || Calico Printers £1... | .49| +34} Nil || g5314 | g3g7 t17l26| t7l2a Imp. Tobacco £1... || 6%! —19| 312 6¢ 
6 | 326 | 1c | 10 ¢ | Coats, J.&P. £1 ... | 37/3x| 6d | 5 Fg || $552 | $3879 \\e$1-30 c$2-25 Inter. Nickel n.p. °. || $4934) — 134) 4 0 5n 
48,112, 26/9 |} 7236 | Courtaulds {1 ...... | 309| -94! 517 6 | 403 | 32/0 2| 5a {| 56 | International Tea5/- | 10/- | —3d' 5 0 O 
309 | 269 2iza) 7126) English Swg. Cin. £1 | 27/6|—1/-| 7.5 5 | 60- | 43/9 | of2 | .6% ee & Vanes £1 38/- | —-9d, 5 5 0 
69 | 3/42); Nil | Nil. | Fine Cotton Spin. | 3/9| —3d/ Nil | size 5 2212 ¢) 20¢ | London Brick £1 ... 53/l!ox —7lod 710 6 
939 | 25/- 5126) 3a | Linen Thread Stk. 29! ... | 518 3/1] 6o7" S, || 834) 14166) Lyons (J.) Ord. £1.. hi~ii & 4 6 
he! 36/3. || t12t2 c t10¢ || | Petone & Baldwins 45/7101 ~7iod| 48 Ot! pth, “= | 15a | 2712 26; Marks & Spen. *A’ 5)- - 54 A —3 ii, 318 0 
199 | 63 | Nil ‘ Nil b! b Setanta Se | 7- | +9d Nil | 397 6 39 Os | oe vie om ae — bdees 313 . tae 6 
i} ectric ——— le} | 3e%e | D6: 2 a) 8 ulips (Godfrey) £1 | 33/1) ‘“a 
#3 | 349 | We 10 ¢ | Associated Elec. a | 37/- —1/- | 58 0) ae roe i 390 7i2a_ Pinchin Johnson 1é: | 28/9 | +1/3 6 5 ° 
66/76 || Sa| 15 b | British Insulat Zi. 90/- | -2/6| 4 8 6] sao | ace | tei20| 3772] Prices Trust Ord. 5/- || 36/3 | - 1/3} 619 0 
1033 | 789 | Sa 15 6 || Callenders £1......... 97/6 | a 421 5 2/6 | Sea) 1173 | Radiation Ord. £1 . 51/3 | 517 0 
326 | 189 || 6126) (6 @ | Crompton Park. A 5/-, | 26,3 | 26 6. “an = oa \ 2219 ¢| 22\2¢ Reckitt &SonsOrd.£1) 53g). 440 
31/10!y, 24/412) Nil ¢ =o : | English Electric £1... | 30/6 54 | 611 0|| 14% 8) *2 T3813 b) 5 || Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... || 10/-x, +71 od 8 5 0 
3 | 67/- || I72¢ | General Electric £1... | 76/6 15 5 0 | 606 | sale fe 4c | Smthfild.&Arg.Mt£l || 9/9 | —3d, 8 4 0 
a3 | 19- | 13 34, Henley 3 (W. T.)5/-.. (20, Te} Ted 416 0 || 26/1019 21/- |} Nae’) Na?’ Seed Mock. Bias | 2s/- |—firl 2 Na ° 
41/3 a a 2) Johnson i 1 || 38/- | —9d a atc r.2 - |—Tlod Nil 
%6 | 223 | Teel Teel Siemens £1 1 a1. | 6 6 af aes | see | 146 | 414a) Tate and Lyle £1... |76/1012 —7izd 4 16 3 
wy ane A Light: je. || | 283.4] 26 | 438 | 34 || Tilling Thos. 1-4 8 8 
$131.56 ge 7”. % ¢ (palin, nopar... | $1llg} —%4| 9 0 0 53/- “| 29'9 | ise 23¢ Triplex Sate re ib) I sore j= | ous 
- | 62 a | Bournemouth & Ple. | 66/3x lol 74/41. || 1 afety f—|30/7lox} ... | 8 3 O 
24/6 || 2a 5 6 || British Pow. & Lt. £1 | 29/- alt : . : a7 é2| ral | 16%4 6} 10a | Tube Investments £1 || 78/9 |—T7lod) 6 14 0 
43 32114, 4| 32a) CityofLondon£i... | 33/-x —6d| 410 9 | 57/412) 46/3 | ea 334a Turner & Newall £1.. || 76/3 | -1/3; 5 5 0 
42/- | 33 56 3a | Clyde Valley Elec. 1 | 38/-| ... 4 5 9 | 27/715| Igi4lo| 156 | 34 United Dairies £1... | 539 | ... | 413 0 
5i- | 45/3 3aj| 7196) County of London £1 || | 9/- | -6d/ 4 6 0 39/8l4| 33/9 -|| 7108) 72a) United Molasses 6/8.. | 22- | —6d| 615 0 
7719 | 20/- | 42a 5 6 | Edmundsons £1...... 26/6 | —6d; 410 61) 39/3 ‘| 32/16 | 7126) Sa W'llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1 33/Figi ... | 7 O DO 
muy) il $8 tamcemecnee gic 2") Pg! 2 |e Bs] ah WERE SP | 2B 
: @ | Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... | 30/- io) eae a oe posts oo | j- | -—2/-| 415 0 
509 | 43/6 96! 34 | Metro. Electric £1... || 4916 | —6d | 7 ae | Mines | | 
$2185 | bed desl icimncoacte ci | ee] —%) 41 8 | te) es. oss | sts gmat] ene) ua! 5g, 
31022 2 2@) North-East. Elec | 32/6 | —6d | 7 | V6 | : {ilg) —3d | 910 3 
W- 446 66| 44 | North Metro. £1... - | w9| | 4201 813 | an | eh a enn Mag. 5/-| 2/3 | ... | | Nill 
389 | 34/- || 2lga@ 312 b|| Scottish wemer A} -. | 3g/-| : | 4 5 01] 1712 | 14% | 956° ee eee ee 36 8 
41/10 376 |) 5} | Yorkshire Electric . | 41/6 | 317 0 135% | 6 a 30 Nil’s De Be (Det) £2 Sal al ee 6 
| Gas | . | san ae | | i e Beers (De 2 | 814} — Sg 9 00 
a- | 21/6 | 285a| 24,6 Gas L. & C. £1 ...... lw oa} 430 © || gard *l sateen tial liked! Rene A S82 | 716 3 
138 | 11312 4a| 606 | Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... | 1151p] -2 | 813 9 ate | a 2} 11146} 1114a@) Randfontein £1 ...... |; 37/6 |—Tied 12 0 O 
239 21/6 | 2736) 2124) Newe. So, Sth | 23/6| ... | 411 6 197, | 1230 || 37126) 254 || Rhokana Corp. £1 .. 115g} — 12) 5 7 9 
10954 | 10154 36| 2lga@)S. Metropolitan Stk. | 10612 $33 21/712 157, | 30 c 10a Redes Cpr.5)- ; fet| od - 
Mot ac | tee | (712 | i oan AntelopeCpr.5/- | 17/3 | —9d ? 
513 | 363 || 15 ¢| 12lee Albion Motors Ord. £1 | ae | a 1116 | 2% | 75a | 756 | Sub Nigel 10... | Wig} ... | 610 6 
39/412) 31/~ t7l2 ¢| t212@) Assoc. Equip. Ord. | 35/- | 32 f /6 a | 6/- 6 | Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 91g | — lig) 412 6 
6 1 quip. £1) 35 ees 4 5 9t!) 92539) 513 Ni | Ni | W.W P | 
326 21,1012), 50 ¢ | ¢ | Austin 5/= oo ..cecsecee | 24/712] —~4iod 10 5 0 || 19/110! 5) 18 | Nal iewatersrand 10, 6g) — % Nil 
23 | 183 | Ni | Na | Birm. Sml. Arms £i.. | 206 | —6d Nil 5/214 || 10¢ | Nile || WilunaGold £1...... || 13/- | —6d| _Nill 
m4) 18/~ 13 313@ Dennis 1/- . 20/- | 516 6 } “er _ 
23/2 16/3 || 6 5 ¢ | Ford Motors £1...... | 17) en NEW ISSUE PRICES 
57/6 48 /- |} 12106 212 a)| Lucas, amen | 53/9 - | 519 0 i] 
8941. 71/3 | 20 | 25 c | Leyland Motors Zi... | 80/- | —2 511 9) - Pm cee —- — 
i ne l= | —2/6| 6 (Change; | o 4 
33° 49 | 45 ¢| 45 ¢ | Morris Motors5/—Od./ 276 |... | 8 3.9] tesue Issa August 31 ince Isoue | Issue] August 31, (Since 
613 363 | 206) 5a) Ral. Korat £i.. || 36/3 | -2/6| 13 16 0 | oe Aug.24 | jprice} = 1938 laug.24 
16)7 * 25 ; Ie) = ere et oe 976 | ... | 412 3 Afr. Expl. 4% | 100 ) 10334-10434, +12 | Easterns5°% db. 700" “par-l2 pm} + Ip 
i9 | c c | Stan ioe 5/= ... || 13/ —3d | 714 0k, Do. 5!2' Se j)21/—| 23pm | —3d || Ipswich 314% o | 98le 6-116 dis | —316 
Te| 3% || 5 15 b a ping Am. Pr.4% db.| 99 | 312-3 dis | —1 || Luton 314% _ | 9812/ Siete dis | — Js 
46| 26 1 Na’ | Na | Gum Line Steam. £1. she wee ‘2 0 pote?) o Pt! nal noe * | Odhens(Wat.) | 
D~ ae i} | Cunar Steeeeeeeens /- iia Ji ootle 314° ° | 2 1616 dis — 1, 6 db... 100 | ‘7 i... % 
ie 17/6 | 4 ; ae all Furness, Withy Zi... 16/-| ... | 6 5 0 Bnmth.3!4% | 9812) 5g—73 pm | — 1g | eeunae 312% 99 | Iya dis |. - 
as | Bl biel Seba ga | te] = | $$ Reieieh i vte | —*) e ae) ae 
mi 88 | a) ane | eater at | | | hn * a ee S| Me | 3d litabe Se |e] neta | Wn 
| | ea an u ‘ov s 9 —1 dis + 1p . 
ue 96 | zed ge lalctSmmegi...|is0| | ¢79/  wNIT TRUST PRICES 
42/19/37 352 top l re o-Dut || 28/6} —6d| 6 6 O° 5 
7 ss Lias £ eeee 27/6 one 10 18 
#6 16 | 3 ; $ b, | hanzie Tea £1 ...... =| 23/9 | 6 14 ° as Cheb by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
36 | 29 a 26) Jorehaut Tea £1...... || 35/- |... 9729] able does not include certain dosed trusts) 
18/101, ‘Oe | 2lga| 106 || Jokai (Assam) £1... || 35/- | <:. 729) iain 
| Se ZS ¢ inggi Plant. £1...... 176 14 Change’ | Change 
x —d | 2/034 | 5a 73 O4 Asiatic 2/—... || 3/710| = 3 19 ; || Name and Group >| August 31, since || Name and Group | | August Bhs | Sis ~ 
38ly = i ; ° 18 | Rubber Trust £1 ... || 29) 9 | 6d | | 613 0} ee 24) | : 1938 Aug.24 
113 . oa 7 | eee 5 He 9 48 | Seaniciol &.S d. d 13/6-14/6 | —6d G 1a 50d Son 
lly 67j— || g 20 b | or. Govt. Bon - vold 2nd Ser. ...... | 18/9-19/9 | —Ilod 
32,6 © i S | Anglo-Iranian £1 ... | 103/9 |-1/10!2, 4 16 6 | Limited Invest. ... | 18/3-19/- | —3d | Gold 3rd Ser. ...... \13/719-14/712, — 1) 
45 - a i oe 1212 b| Apex (Trinidad) 5/-" | 286 | —6d | 718 0 | Mid. & Southern... ef 18/6-19/3 | —3d || Keystone ........0++ 1"15/9-169 | — 1d 
nigh 4 i 5a a b | [7 a Shbstienance | 40/— | —2/6 | Nil | Semaie® & Northn. | 16/6-17/3x sane Red ccucce 12 e 9-13/719, — lied 
101 Ta ‘cosene | 4%) —3 . ‘lex.......« ees ts 
: By 10d pe¢'1id Ps ci) Mexican e MF 4s | 4 7 Fl oem Insur. .. | 184-19/9 ee Coen 13 toe ” 
5lig | 1} | Ro yal Dutch 1.100 -.. {} (oii at 5g 4 19 oo i SR | 20/3-21/3 | 34 |] 14/1012) — Llod 
5%, a | thee +1226) Soak bupmapert fi... | ate — ig) 4 9 ot) Bonk sjrocenrgreseore | 17/3-18/ 3 -34 Allied ' 
. rini 473| —313| 6 2 | Invest. Trust* ...... 13/6-14/3 | —3d |}/Amer. Indsts....... | 17/6-186 | —6d 
06 6173 | 5 i Miscellaneous ' " | | Scot. B B.L.L.T.*...006 | 14/712-15/6 | || Brit. Ted, Tet nese | 17/--18/- | —3d 
B- | x9. 9 € 5 ¢ || Aerated Bread £1 ... || 20/- de 5 0 0 |Cornhill deb.*...... | 21 —~21/9 {| Do. 2nd ...... | 14/6-156 | —3d 
39 igi ¢ 8c | Allied News. £1 ... || 20/3 me 718 6 | Cornhill def.* . 13/3-14/3 | “6a SEE. SID eccies | 14/9-15.9 ~3d 
166 413 :< 7 ¢ | Amal. Metal £1...... | 276) .. | 64 3 | National | | Do. 4th ..... | 353-163 | ... 
Wie | ay | 10 a | 3 6 || Amal. Press 10/- ... | 13/6! —3d) 519 O are. Ra asoundee . | 17/3-18 3x | —3d || Elec. Inds. ......... | 16/--17/- en 
179 jo3 | 20,2) 10 5 || Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- | 12/6 | | 8 0 O | National D. ......... 16/~17/- | —6d_| Metals & Min. ... | 13,6-14,6 3d 
#8), 676 a = ¢ | | Assoc. I News. Df. a 11/- |}11 70 | Nat. Invest. 5 aha Brn: Thox| “1 ad ‘ Other Groups iat - 
< 7) soc. P, Cement 77, _ Amalgamated ...... | it. Emp. Ist Unit. | 16/6-17 6x Lo 
67, 3472) 106) 5 @ | Barker(John) £1...... Bee eee BU Copmetticcnncescssee. | 0a | 3d ||Brit, Gea, Cn, (14/71-15/72\ — Lod 
9° 37% 60 ¢ | 85 ¢ || Beechams Pills Df. 5/~| 56/3 | —1/3! 711 0 | Gilt-edged ......++ | 17/3179 | .... | Rubber & Tin...... 1/llo-1/3 | —1d 
99 9531;, ™ 29¢ | $3213 ¢ || Boots Pure Drug 5/- || 40/- | | 7 3 | Scottish  s.scceseee ». | 166-176 | —3d_ Brit. & Amer. ...... 14/6-15/6 | —3d 
179 | 33/tte 71g ¢| 10 ¢ | Borax Deferred £1... | 25/- —Thod 8 0 O | Universal ........ seee | 17/6-18/6 | —3d | Producers .........++ 7/6-8/- —3d 
wot 443 | 7sq Nile || Bow. Pa 1} 11/9] -1/- Nil _| Protected ist, adie 17/6-18/6 | —94 Domestie pie 7/—1/6 
{1p i 2 rist ero. 10/—... || 52/- a 16 0 Do. 2nd ...... | 15/~16/- | —9d || ° — | 9/3-9/9x 
3 | ne | 4a 81 | Brit. Aluminium £i.. ii <a/9 | ~ fi 4 ; $ 0 || Do. 3rd ...... | 10/9-11/9 | —3d || IstProv.““A” ... | 19/9-20/9 |... 
51g i | 23a 5h British Match {1 ... || 33/ | ae 4 0 “15 Moorgate ” Doe “B” | 146-156 —3d 
84.4), 64a 120 ¢ pn ¢| | Brit.-Amer. Te, fi esr eS] $4 6t | Inv. Flexible... | 12/—-13/-x | Do. ees” 14,9-15,9x| ... 
62 "| 463211 42,%,| 20 Beitioh | 663° -113| 5 3 0 | Inv. Gas & BL...... | 12/1012- Selective “ A”’...... 15/41-1641p —3d 
8 | 4g | Nae ys 8 esbie | 47/6 -1/10\, 10 11 0 oe 51 —1lzd_ Selective “ B”...... 15/1)2-16/112| — Led 
te eee i. Od. 451.' -2 | 815 9 Inv. Gen vessee | 15/1012- | 
14/~ | 6 | 206 5 a i| a i 16/1019' —11od | Brit. Trans. ......... | 42/--13/-x! +3d 
476 383 | = ¢| 2 } Seer Crittall Mtg Sai I we! —9d i r 0 | Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 13/122-14/ lox —Iad. Bank, Ins. & Fin.... | 15/~16/~ | —3d 
33/- | 2573 | Me] tte c| aan 45/- | —2/6, 511 0 Inv. Gold... . 17/1ig-18/1l2 —1)2a_ British Bank Shrs. | 20/3-21/3 | ... 
386 32/101, || is c| Ve | oer SRemestibiee 26/9 | ... | 614 0 \Hundred .. * °97/—18/- | —llod | Do. Insur. Shrs. | 16/6-17/6 
163 | 99"! Goel ae Ora Zi | 33/9 | —1/3| 817 9 | Provident ...... | 13/3-1473 | Brit. Dom. In....... | 15/6-16/6 | °.. 
263 a. | We! We | Bes So I 10) -|| 12/- | —6d 8 6 9 | Savings Unit .. | 8 6-9/1lo | —1l2d, | Four Square ......... 19/3-20/3 | —3d 
15 a | 20 } || Ever Ready Co. 5 18/- . | 9 14 3 | Security First_.. i | Brewery_............ ; 13/9-149 |... 














* Bid 
U(m) Inchegenetee Prices _ free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. * 


ludin 
(1) 813% paid qouee of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. — () Annas per 
712% cash divide me € tax. t Free of Income Tax. (v) Yield worked on 35% ae 
ide d 712% in deferred ordinary stock. (1) Yield wor 








c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
test annual dividend equal to about 6-945°% tax free. 


( ») J Dividend before the 200% capital bonus 4s. per share. 


ked on 6% basis. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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(Continued from page 465) 


August 29th, as a result of the inter- 

national crisis. Some resistance was 

shown as the month ended, though 

prices declined further. 
Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
2 3 2 


1938 1938 1938 1938 
210% Dutch 8714 873g |A. K. U.... 463;6 4311ig 
515°), Ger.* 24 22 (Ford Motor293 294 
Philips Lp.24912 24154 |Deli B. To.229!, 214 
Neth. Ship.119 11514 [Ryl. Dutch3445g 332’, 
ver Bros. |Hand. Am.47014 45854 
& Unilever15573 138 =| 
* Without transfer certificate. 


Canada 


THE improvement in the Canadian 
stock markets lost its momentum in 
mid-July. Although there was no 
definite setback, considerable irregu- 
larity developed. There was something 
like a boom in the stocks of aircraft 
and equipment companies, and western 
grains, construction and “ wet” stocks 
were in good demand, but newsprint 
stocks were weaker and the general 
level of the market remained more or 
less stationary. But in view of the 
holidays, the underlying tone was 
encouraging. Towards the end of the 
second week in August there was a 
marked recession affecting many stocks, 
and although it was succeeded by a 
firmer tendency, little expansion of 
business occurred. The latter part of the 
month was rather featureless, until a 
sharp break occurred on the 29th under 
the lead of Wall Street, but prices 
rallied a little the next session. The 
mining market has been active, and 
some of the leading gold stocks made 
substantial advances. For the week 
ending August 4th the weekly average 
index of common stocks was 106°7 as 
compared with 135°7 a year earlier. 
The bond market has been firm, with a 
smal! volume of trading, and western 
provincial bonds have improved on the 
good crop prospects. The Bureau’s 
index for the price of long-term 
Dominion bonds for the week ending 
August 4th was 117°4 as compared 
with 117 for the previous week and 
115°2 for the corresponding week of 
1937. 


Aug. Aug. | Aug Aug. 

2, 31, » 

1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bell Tel. ...... 163 164!2 (Int. Petrol ... 26 2512 
Ne 175 lg Brazil Trac... 1234 108, 
Do. prefd. ... 29 8 ‘Brit 


4 2 it. Col. 
Power Corp... 15 1354 | Power“A” 301g 29 


Dome Mines 3314 3234 |Do.“B” ... 4 3 
Hollinger ... 147g 151g Can. Cement Ill 9 
McIntyre ... 4514 47 (Int. Nickel... 501, 48 
B. of Montr’l212 213 (MasseyHarris 83, 71,4 
Bk. of Nova \MontrealLt. 30 297 
Scotia ...... | . Pow. 17354 17 
R. Bk. of Can.180 187 (Shawinigan 
C.Bk. Com. 174 174 | Water ...... 201g 20 
Can. Pac....... 7 6lg |Steel Co. of 
Cock. Plow... 123g 91. | Canada...... 69 681g 
Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Week endi eae ane —. 
eek endin versions 
September % £ RS 
To the Public ............ il pee il 
To Shareholders ......... 948 945,948 
By S. E. Introduction... Nil Nil 
a ee Nil on Nil 
Vv. 
August 37............... 400,000... Nil 
Includi Excludi 
Year to date Goaweniane Gui 
938 (New Basis)......... 295,490,471 215,429,508 
$38 (Old PD ssscas 451,367,904 402,694, 
938 (Old Basis) ......... 172,696,933 153,786,065 
937 (Old Basis) ......... 257,254,184 211,652,768 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Emp. Forei 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. 


£ f, 
1938 (New Basis) 165,401,069 47,1 2 177 
tae4 (New Basis) 545,905,883 53,529,797 zasb.17 


938 (Old Basis) ee 20,691,737 
1937 (Old Basis) 191,277,086 16,272,998 1,492,500 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. - 
1938 (New Basis) 137,450,732 15,082,126 62,896,650 
1937 (New Basis) 204,640,475 26,145,279 171,908,255 


1938 (Old Basis) 126,691,813 9,181,776 17,912,476 
1937 (Old Basis) 147,836,092 16,374,954 47,441,722 

Norte.—** Old Basis ”’ includes only an issues 
and issues to shareholders only; “ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Colthorp Board and Paper Mills. 
—Particulars of an issue of £200,000 
5 per cent. cumulative redeemable £1 
preference shares. Repayable at 22s. 6d. 
by drawings 1939-48, or in entirety 
thereafter, or at 22s. in 1967. Messrs 
Helbert Wagg and Company have 
guaranteed subscription at par for 
£5,630, out of which they will pay 
brokers’ fees. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


African Theatres, Ltd.—Holders of 
founders’ and of ordinary shares are 
offered (one preference for one held of 
either class) 500,000 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares at {1 Ils. 
Right to convert (until March, 1940) 
three preference into two {1 ordinary 
shares on payment of 20s. for every 
three preference converted. A holding 
company, with 78 per cent. interest in 
African Consolidated Theatres. Profits 
before depreciation: 1935, £142,326; 
1936, £192,064; 1937, £213,548. Net 
assets, £949,030. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Montague Burton Estates.—The 
directors have placed privately £63,000 
4} per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock. 


BONUS SHARES 


Initial Services, Ltd.—lIt is pro- 
posed to capitalise £82,800 from general 
reserve by distributing bonus shares to 
ordinary holders (as at September 14th) 
in proportion of one for ten held. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—Net 
profits of GOLDSBROUGH, MORT AND 
COMPANY are only £A5,000 lower at 
£A191,343, but the extra provision of 
£A38,000 for income tax necessitates a 
reduction in the dividend by 1 per cent. to 
7 per cent. Results of heavy industrial 
companies, this week, have been satis- 
factory. The small surplus available for 
PEARSON AND KNOWLES COAL 
AND IRON COMPANY dividends has 
been reduced still further, although total 
profits are £8,000 higher at £45,715. The 
subsidiary company, PARTINGTON 
STEEL AND IRON COMPANY, whose 
revenue is derived from the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation, has doubled the net profits 
of the previous year, total revenue bei 
£131,221, against £97,745. The t 
income of TROJAN (HOLDINGS) amounts 
to £21,348, and shows little change compared 
with the previous period, which, however, 
covered 15 months. Dividends from 
Trojan, Ltd., were equivalent to £21,125 


gross. of again been 
made by CO S, SHELDON AND 
COMPANY, whose net profits amount to 


4A6,745; against £31,060; the 10 per cent. 
dend is unchanged. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pinchin, Johnson and Company, Ltd. 

—— ordi dividend is maintained 
per cent. compan 

for first four months of the year sales 

were well maintained, but since May Ist 
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there has been a moderate 
reduced consumption by 
industries. 


Broken Hill Sou Ltd.—N 
for year to June 30, 1058. (onan en 
of £365,815. Profits from mini declined 
from £664,803 to £276,159, but income from 
investments rose by £22,829 to £126,347 
Dividend, 80 against 70 per cent, oT 


A. W. Second Stock Trust—tTh. 
objects for which the company was formed 
having now been realised, a resolution for a 
members’ voluntary winding up will be 
put to an extraordinary general meeting on 
September 22nd. The Armstrong Whit. 
worth Securities Company capital reduction 
having been confirmed by the Court, the 
Trust has received £1,350,000 cash. 


Richard Thomas and Company— 
Particulars have been filed of 4} per cent. 
redeemable prior lien debenture stock to 
secure £5,500,000 authorised July 28, 1938, 
The present issue is £1,620,410. The stock 
is a first specific charge on properties in 
Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Monmouth, Lin- 
coln, Warwick, Middlesex and London 
and a first charge on various shares. 


Ransome and Marles Bearing Com. 
pany.—Final ordinary dividend 11 per 
cent., —— 20 per cent. for year to June 30, 
1938, payable on £700,000. Dividend for 
a year 20 per cent. on £500,000, 

et profits £153,528, against £166,351. 


Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron 
Company.—For year to June 30, 1938, 
total profit is £45,715, against £37,710. 
Tax and expenses, £10,785 (£10,222). In- 
come, debenture and loan interest (the 
former being paid at 4, against 2} per cent.) 
takes £36,166 (£25,846). Forward, £2,443 
(after a special credit of £1,782), against 
£1,837. 


Partington Steel and Iron Company. 
—For year to June 30, 1938, income is 
£131,221, against £97,745. Expenses and 
fees, £31,263 (£20,785); debenture and 
loan interest, £51,509 (£56,037); set aside 
for loan reduction, £40,000 (£20,000). 
Carry forward, Dr. £55,747, against 
Dr. £64,196. 


Wiggins, Teape and Company.—For 
two quarters ended June 30, 1938, estimated 
net profits of co y and its subsidiaries 
were £211,326, against £212,123 for 
corresponding period of 1937. This is 
after depreciation and profits applicable to 
outside shareholdings. After debenture 
interest and preference dividend (both 

s) balance is £129,838, against £130,249. 
oniuenn and dividends are payable after tax ; 
no provision has been made in statement for 
any excess tax, or for N.D.C.). 


Odeon Theatres Limited.—Profits to 
June 25th, 1938, after providing for depre- 
ciation and Directors’ fees, £368,178. After 
deducting interest £94,630, preference 
dividend £91,323, reserve for income tax 
and N.D.C. £60,000, £122,225 remans to 
be appropriated. Directors recommen 
10 per cent. dividend less tax on ordinary 
shares (£61,625), transfer of £20,198 to 
reserve, and discount on debenture issue 
(£18,000) to be written off, leaving £22,402 
to be carried forward. 


Certain home 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd.— 
Output in Iran for June, 1938, 754,000 tons. 
Output for period January 1, 1938, © 
June 30, 1938, was 5,267,000 tons. 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output week to August 20, 12,413 
barrels. Total output for week to August 
27th, 13,358 barrels. 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 


Company, Ltd.—Output week to Au 
20, 50,505 barrels. “Outpat for week to 
August 27th, 56,709 : 

The Venezuelan Oil jons, Ltd. 
—Total output week ended August 20, 1938; 
was 1,150,367 barrels. Total output 


to August 27, 1938, 1,209,617 barrels. 
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Industry and Trade 


Slump in Cotton and Wheat.— In contrast to the 
majority of primary products, cotton and wheat are now 
cheaper than at the beginning of June. On August 31st the 
price of cotton (American middling) was 4.87d. per Ib., 
compared with 8.09d. at the end of March, 1937, while the 
rice of wheat (Liverpool futures) declined from 9s. 10d. 

rcental to 5s. 2d. during this period. As we suggested 
in our last surveys of wheat and cotton in The Economist 
on September 18 and November 27, 1937, respectively, a 
prolonged downward movement of prices was to be ex- 

cted in the absence of crop failures this year. The area 
under wheat has been steadily extended in recent years 
under the influence of rising prices, without calling forth a 
corresponding increase in output. And, since the probabili- 
ties were against the indefinite continuance of sub-normal 
vields, the extension of the area was bound, sooner or 
jater, to lead to an increase in output and a fall in prices. 
Although the wheat crops of the southern hemisphere are 
still unknown, this season’s world wheat crop is expected to 
exceed requirements by a substantial margin. The measures 
which are contemplated by the United States Government 
to raise the internal price of wheat are described in our 
American letter on page 450. Last year’s surfeit of cotton 
was due, in the main, to the bumper crop harvested in the 
United States. And as this season’s crop, though smaller, 
is again expected to exceed consumption, which has been 
falling, the downward trend of prices is scarcely surprising. 
In order to prevent a further decline in prices the American 
Government, under the Farm Act, has decided to take over 
and hold part of the crop by giving farmers the choice be- 
tween selling their cotton on the market or surrendering it 
to Government agencies against a loan varying from 
5.30 cents to 10.75 cents per lb., according to quality. 
The resultant decline in supplies available to the market 
may, indeed, stem the downward trend of prices. But this 
palliative does not solve the problem of over-production, 
which has been aggravated by the American Government’s 
price-raising measures. 


* * * 


Steel Prices on the World Market.—In view of the 
fall in the demand for steel by importing countries, it 
has been suggested that the Continental Steel Cartel 
should reduce its export prices. Such a step, it has been 
urged, would stimulate purchases and counteract competi- 
ton from the United States in a number of products. 
Except for a recent reduction in the prices of thick steel 
sheets, the Cartel has so far refrained from a downward 
revision of prices, on the ground that a revival of con- 
sumers’ demand will take place as soon as stocks are 
exhausted. An indication of recent changes in the export 
Prices of representative steel products is given below : — 


STEEL PRICES F.0.B. ANTWERP 
(In £ (gold) per ton.) 

















Dec., | Dec., | June, Dec., Aug., 
1935 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 1938 
— ae wee aoe os 

Semi-products— £ s. ‘ £; @ * Ls. d.| £ « * Ls. d. 
Bien srseeseseeseeee 200/213 0'400/5 00/500 
Tube sige 1/27 9/3 0 O47 6/5 7 6/5 7 6 
Finished products— seceses 15 0;4 8 0/5 15 * 15 0/6 15 0 
Jota! bars ......| 3 3 91318 915 0016 00/5 5 0 
Pate ess seesscennnnnn (2:1 6/318 0/417 6|5 7 6\ 417 6 
Hee cgi (3 2 6'319 6/418 0 5 8 0/418 O 
Sheen octOOPS =. 4 0 01415 01610 01/610 016 0 0 
on 95 mm. and! | 
Corrugated siseets 9:5 | “ 2 61417 616 2 + 2 6|512 6 
mm. and over... 7 65 2 616 9 0/7 9 0/519 0 





— EE ————— 


* 6°35 mm. and over. 
The crease in prices in 1937 was substantial, and, in 
Part, explains the strike of consumers. The only recent 
ature have been a reduction in prices of 10s. (gold) 
~~ on for the last two items. Although exporters are 

nely Pressing for a general downward revision of 


prices, the Cartel hopes that it will be possible to maintain 
them at the current level until early October, when a 


general revival of demand is expected. In some cases, a | 


slight increase in purchases has recently been perceptible 
as a result of new orders for steel work and the desire of 
consumers to replenish their stocks. The majority of 
consumers, however, still pursue a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy in the hope of an early reduction in prices. 


* * * 


Recession in Export Trades .—While few branches of 
industry have remained unaffected by the recession in 
business activity, the set-back has been most marked in 
the export trades. With the exception of the iron, steel, 
rayon, lace and carpet trades, the industries in which the 
proportion of insured persons unemployed has increased 
by more than 10 per cent. between July, 1937, and July, 
1938, are all dependent on export markets for a substantial 
proportion of their output. A list of these industries, to- 
gether with the proportion of insured persons unemployed 
last July and the increase since last year, is given below: — 

Per cent. Per cent. 


Unemployed Increase since 
in July, 1938 July, 1937 
14:0 


Steel melting, rollings, ete....... 24°8 

TIS insagaoncuinbanantinesenn 40-9 29:4 
Sitti ciccnal Mesnoeaneuteunnnhen 27-7 17-8 
Woollen and worsted ............. 21-4 ll: 
BIT Gdidadaccedshbodibeccteabbnsesine 50-9 34-4 
IOI cnnnnnnenanennennneonen 16-6 10-4 
Sa it dniatieeaesaTinaieamnnnnin 20-9 13-2 
TE cocnccpupsannneenenietiensnnes 19-3 14-6 
DEBI basic ences seceeseetnees 13-3 3°5 


A number of these industries have sunk back into severe 
depression, which is reflected in the fall in exports. 
Shipments of Welsh tinplates during the first thirty-four 
weeks of this year were only 161,527 tons, compared with 
271,571 tons during the corresponding period last year. 
As we show in a note on the fall in tin consumption, the 
setback in the tinplate industry has been world-wide, and 
was caused, in a large measure, by the accumulation of 
excessive stocks last year and by this season’s poor 
vegetable and fruit crops which reduced the demand for 
tin cans. Exports of cotton piece-goods fell from 1,157.7 
million square yards in the first seven months of 1937 
to 818.1 millions during January-July this year. During 
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the same period, exports of woollen and worsted tissues 
declined from 73.4 million square yards to 53.4 millions, 
while shipments of linen piece goods fell from 54.8 to 
30.7 million square yards. The cotton textile industry is 
at present operating at only about 50 per cent. of its 
capacity, and the position in the wool textile and linen 
trades is also much worse than a year ago. The setback 
in the carpet trade reflects the reduction in the construc- 
tion of private dwelling houses and in expenditure on 
durable consumers’ goods, which is also noticeable in the 
reduction in motor car sales. The majority of these 
industries would quickly benefit from a revival in world 
trade, but unfortunately there are as yet no indications 
of an early and sustained expansion in the international 
exchange of commodities. 
* * * 


Retail Trade in July.—Our Trade Supplement 
came too early in the month to include the usual monthly 
review of retail trade. The figures published in The Board 
of Trade Journal this week show that the value of the 
average daily sales of the firms included in the return were 
3.6 per cent. higher in July than in the corresponding 
month of last year. The increase was most marked in 
Scotland, helped perhaps by the Glasgow Exhibition, and 
in suburban London; Central and West End London was 
again the only district to show a decline in sales. Daily 
sales of food and perishables, accounting for approxi- 
mately 52 per cent. of the total turnover recorded, were 
larger by 4.5 per cent., and increased in every district 
except Central and West End London. Sales of other mer- 
chandise showed an average increase of 2.8 per cent. com- 
pared with a year ago, though there was considerable 
variation among the different categories of merchandise. 


* * * 


Gold Coast Cocoa.—The stocks of cocoa which 
accumulated in the Gold Coast during the farmers’ “ sales 
strike’ were estimated in April of this year at about 
220,000 tons. In order to prevent a rush of supplies to 
the markets after the end of the boycott, the Gold Coast 
Department of Agriculture introduced an Export Ordin- 
ance, under which monthly quotas for cocoa exports were to 
be fixed. For the four months, May-August, exports were 
allowed at the rate of 55,000 tons per month. With the ship- 
ment of 35,000 tons permitted in September, the accumu- 
lated stocks as well as the minor crop, will have been mar- 
keted by the end of this month. This fairly high rate of 
selling has not been without effect on the price of Accra 
cocoa; from a peak of 46s. per cwt. in March, 1937, it fell 
to 25s. per cwt. at the end of April, 1938, when the boycott 
was lifted. During the summer the price reached 22s. per 
cwt., but it has recovered somewhat in recent weeks. It is 
hoped that the report of the Commission which is now in- 
quiring into the West African cocoa trade will recommend 
measures which will render the trade more stable and 
remove the misunderstanding between buyers and sellers 
which was one of the main causes of the recent selling 
strike of the cocoa growers. 


* * * 


Fall in Tin Consumption.—Tin, which has a 
smaller part in the armaments race than some of the 
other metals, has not remained unaffected by the fall- 
ing-off in world economic activity. World consump- 
tion during the first six months of this year, as given 
in the statistical bulletin of the International Tin Research 
and Development Council, was only 80,900 tons, against 
100,400 tons in the second half and 98,200 in the first 
half of 1937. Some countries, such as Germany, Japan 
and Italy, however, have absorbed more tin this year 
than during the corresponding period in 1937, but the 
three leading consuming countries—the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R.—have sharply curtailed their 
intake. In the past, tin has been less dependent on fluctua- 
tions in industrial activity than the other base metals, 
because it is the only non-poisonous base metal and is, 
therefore, largely used in the production of food con- 
tainers. Tin has thus benefited in the past from the in- 
crease in the demand for cheap tinned food during periods 
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of declining prosperity. This year, however, it was main| 
the decline in the activity of the world’s tinplate indust 
which was responsible for the fall in tin consumption, Ty 
world’s tinplate output fell from 2,628,000 tons in Janua : 
July, 1937, to 1,630,000 tons in the corresponding verled 
this year. The replacement of the tin container by othe 
products, such as cellophane, glass, aluminium, artificial 
resins, etc., has made progress in the past three years, though 
this influence should not be over-estimated. The fall in tin. 
plate output is due, in the main, to the accumulation of 
heavy stocks last year and to this season’s poor fruit and 
vegetable crops in Europe and North America. Stocks of 
tinplate have already been reduced, but as the demand 
for tinplates is largely dependent on the size of the fruit 
and vegetable crops, it is unlikely to show an early and 
rapid increase. Although tin consumption prospects appear 
more encouraging in other branches of activity, such as 
the motor-car industry, world consumption of the metal 
can scarcely be expected to show a spectacular increase in 
the next few months. 


* * * 


Uncertain Trend of Wholesale Prices.—British 
wholesale prices have registered a fresh decline during the 
past fortnight, and this is brought into sharper relief by the 
firmer tendency of American prices. The decline in this 
country, however, is concentrated on the cereals and meat 
groups, where there has been a heavy fall in wheat and 
lesser decreases in maize and bacon. Non-ferrous metals 
and wool remain firm, while cotton and rubber are dearer. 
Thus British wholesale prices have mostly shown a fair 
degree of resistance in face of political uncertainty. Our 
indices are given below: — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931=100 











| 
| Italy, | Ger- 

















France,) ,,: 
Tyieost U.S.A.,| Statis- ee ae 
Date | British (rer Fishe. 9 | ber of | tisches 
oes i ” fede | Com- 'Reichs- 
| (dadex | British |American * | merce | aut 
nl — (dollar) 
1936 
Dex, 3 131-3 | 163-9 | 187°3 | 166-7 | 128°8 113-0 '116-3¢! 95°4 
| 
an. 27th 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 131-0 | 115-9)... | 95:7 
eb. 24th 136°3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 124-3 | 96°2 
Mar. 31st 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 126-2 | 97°5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 9-9 | 183-5 | 165-4) 135-6 | 120-5 128-7 97:0 
une 2nd) 142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134°3 | 119-8 133-2 97°5 
une 30th 139-5 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 134-1 | 134:2 97:5 
uly 28th, 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 | 130-8 137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. 25th 137-9 | 164°4 | 165-3 | 1642 | 133-0 | 133-3 |137:1 | 98-1 
d) 136-0 | 164-0 | 166°3 | 165-1 133-7 | 139-4 |137°7 | 97°6 
Oct. 20th 133-6 | 156-2 | 152-3 | 165-4 | 129°5 | 138-8 141-6 | 97°3 
Dec. Ist 127-5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 | 125-1 | 134-0 143-3 | 97°0 
Dec. 29th) 127°8 | 147-4 | 135-3. | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 143-8 97-0 
an. 5th 128-9 | 148-2 | 136-8 | 1645 | 120-6 | 137-4 143-6 | 96° 
an. 19th 127-8 | 146-5 | 137-7 | 164-3 | 120-9 | 138-1 143-5 969 
eb. 2nd 126-6 | 144:°4 | 135-4 | 164-5 | 119-8 | 137-9 142-9 97-0 
Feb.16th 125-0 | 141-7 | 136-8 | 164-5 | 119-5 | 138-1 142-4 96°9 
Mar. 2nd 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164°5 | 120-3 | 138-1 142-5 97°2 
Mar.l6th 123-9 | 140-8 | 134-8 | 164-5 | 119-3 | 139-9 142-5 | 97-2 
30th, 122-7 | 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 971 
Apr. 12th) 122-6 | 137-8 | 130-6 | 164-6 | 117-6 | 139-9 141-5 97°0 
Ape 27th 121-4 | 137-8 | 127-5 | 1643 | 116-9 | 139-9 |142°8 97'0 
ylith 121-3 | 137-0 | 126-1 | 164-6 | 117-1 | 145-3 143-0 $6'9 
May 25th 119.6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 6°? 
une 8th | 119-1 | 131-5 | 121-6 | 165-4| 117-0 | 145-8 144-2 96° 
une22nd 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 143-8 e 
y 6th 120-8 | 135-7 | 129-7 | 165-9 | 117-7 | 148-7 143°5 7 
uly 20th 119-5 | 137-4 | 128-6 | 166:5 | 118-2 | 147-8 142 7 a 
Aug. 3rd 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 117-4 | 144-6 142°4 73 
Aug.17th 118-3 | 136-1 | 124-7 | 167-6 | 115-9 | 145-5 142:8 97 :. 
Aug. 31st, 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 116-6*, 145°8* 97:4 
. figures relate to Aug. 24th. + Monthly average. 


The Economist INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, Aug. 25, Aug.17, Aug. 31, 
1931 1937 8 1938 


193 
Cerealsand meat...  64°5 89-0 82:4 76:7 
Other foods ......... 62-2 66°7 57.5 57°5 
y per . 43-7 68-7 53-2 53:3 
Rises, 67-4 108-1 91:6 91-8 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 85-6 74-7 74:5 
Complete index “4 83-3 71-4 70°4 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 114-7 98-3 96°8 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 72-0 61-7 60:8 


Compared with a year ago, The Economist's complete 
British index number has fallen by 15.6 per cent., : 
that for primary products by 18.8 per cent. In the United 
States, the general index number has fallen by 12.3 Pe 
cent., but that for primary products by 24.2 per cent. 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


-. the time of the year when the 
an of orders to industry usually 
shows 4 seasonal increase. So far, there 
are no indications that hopes Of a 
marked improvement 1n business in the 
week’s reports on coal and steel are 
disappointing. The demand for coal re- 
mains poor; according to our Cardiff 
coal correspondent, new business shows 
no expansion and collieries are depend- 
ent almost entirely upon deliveries 
under previous contracts. Inquiry for 
iron and steel has shown some increase, 
bur the volume of new business re- 
mains disappointing and few consumers 
appear to be willing to place orders for 
a long period ahead. The position of 
the cotton textile industry remains 
equally disappointing and the demand 
for wool textiles has not shown much 


improvement. 
Coal 


Sheffield. —The most active feature 
of the market is household coal, the de- 
mand for which has risen in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices for the winter. 
Owing to the reduction in output, sup- 
plies of coal of best quality are not over- 
abundant. Industrial steam coals move 
slowly,and there is a good deal of short- 
time working at pits. Coke supplies are 
substantial, with no improvement in de- 
mand, Prices generally are unchanged. 

Export trade is dull, and new busi- 
ness is difficult to arrange. Bunker re- 
quirements are small, and very limited 
interest is shown in coke. The Egyptian 
State Railways and the Swedish State 
Reserves Board are in the market for 
heavy supplies of coal, but competition 
for orders will be keen. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The coal 
markets in this district are quiet and, 
apart from the usual Scandinavian in- 
quiries, there is no new business. There 
is considerable short-time working, but 
Prices are not being reduced. North- 
umberland steam collieries are better 
placed with trade from the home mar- 
ket, but collieries producing coking 
coal in Durham are having a very diffi- 
cult period Owing to the recession in 
the iron and steel industry. Patent oven 
coke is shipped in steady quantities 
under Scandinavian contracts, but 
home trade is quiet and makers are 


till being compelled to restrict pro- 
duction, 


* 


Glasgow. —The market has failed 
‘0 maintain its early post-holiday 
Promise, business in both the home 
and inland branches being quiet. On 
the Whole, prices are unchanged, but 
Where regulations permit the trend is 
_ an unusual development during 
= season. Stocks at importing depots 
‘road are now reported to be more 
saan, but while this may improve the 
—— » any expansion of business 

: S to be held up by business and 
Political uncertainties and by competi- 
ton from Polish and German fuel. 
wae industrial demand is only 
. “crate, and even house coal is mov- 
m8 slowly, despite the likelihood of a 
on iN Prices in the near future. Practi- 
ha 2 all classes of round coal can be 
: ehout difficulty, and nuts in most 


cts are also 
Prompt. business available for new 
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Cardiff.—Business on the Cardiff 
coal market has shown little change 
during the past week. There have been 
inquiries for the renewal of contracts 
for supply during the last quarter of 
the year and extending over varying 
periods in 1939, but there is no 
apparent expansion in the current de- 
mand in spite of normally favourable 
seasonal influences, and collieries are 
therefore dependent almost entirely on 
their contract commitments. The period 
for the renewal of contracts for house 
coals covering next year has been ex- 
tended to the end of September, but 
there has been no official intimation of 
any change in the colliery pithead prices 
for these and export coals. 

Exports last week totalled 422,600 
tons, compared with 361,600 tons the 
previous week and 388,770 tons in the 
corresponding week last year. It is 
understood that the French Govern- 
ment is taking effective action against 
the transfer of British licences for the 
importation of Continental coals, but 
the other important issues raised in 
Paris at the July joint conference are 
still, apparently, the subject of negotia- 
tion. 


Iron and Steel 


London.— The weekly report of 
the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that inquiry is expanding as 
the holiday season draws to a close. 
The volume of business transacted, 
however, remains disappointing and the 
works in all sections of the industry 
have materially reduced the reserve of 
orders upon their books. 

In the pig-iron department buying is 
hindered by the existence of stocks in 
the hands of consumers, although these 
have been reduced considerably during 
recent months. The slight improvement 
in the demand has been maintained, but 
consumers appear reluctant to buy be- 
yond their immediate needs. 

The situation in the semi-finished 
steel department has improved some- 
what with the liquidation of a good 
proportion of the heavy stocks which 
weighed upon the market, and there has 
been an expansion in the demand for 
British materials. At the present rate 
of consumption, however, it will be late 
in the year before the accumulations in 
the hands of users are absorbed. 

New business in the finished steel 
market is irregular, but apparently the 
decline in the volume of business has 
been checked and hopes are entertained 
of a revival in the demand in the early 
autumn. The heavy steel works have 
still large tonnages to deliver against 
contracts, but fresh orders are badly 
needed. In the lighter branches of the 
industry, business has improved, but 
plants are operating below capacity. 
Export demand has been restricted and 
overseas buyers continue to limit their 
purchases to small quantities. 

* 


Sheffield.—Business in the iron 
and steel market continues at the low 
level of the last few weeks, and so far 
there seems little prospect of early im- 
provement. With users well stocked 
with forge and foundry iron, and more 
than sufficiently covered by contract, 
there is no disposition to add to com- 
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mitments. Such buying as there is re- 
lates mainly to basic iron, for which 
there 1s a moderately steady demand. 
Hematite sales are on a small scale, 
and forward business very limited. 
There is no change in the position of 
finished iron, and the mills are work- 
ing spasmodically. 

There is not much business in basic 

Steel billets, and the demand for acid 
qualities has slowed down. The call for 
Stainless steel sheets remains steady, 
and steel bar requirements are on a 
fairly satisfactory scale. 
The market for iron and steel scrap 
is largely in a state of suspense pending 
the decision concerning the extension 
of the period of control, which was 
fixed to the end of September. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in Sheffield fell by 39,700 tons to 
94,100 tons between July, 1937, and the 
corresponding month of this year. It 
has to be borne in mind, however, that 
“ holidays with pay”’ operated for the 
first time last July, affecting about 
30,000 workers engaged in the Sheffield 
steel and allied industries. During the 
first seven months of this year output 
was 41,500 tons lower than during the 
same period of 1937. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—There is very 
little change to report on the local iron 
and steel market. Some small transac- 
tions are taking place, but buyers are 
Only covering their early requirements 
and are not prepared to purchase for 
forward delivery. 

East Coast hematite is being delivered 
against existing contracts, but the quan- 
tities are restricted. Export business is 
very slow. Shipments of pig iron from 
the Tees during August were about 
double those of the previous month, 
but were still small. Another furnace 
which was producing hematite pig iron 
has been put out of operation in the 
North-East area, leaving the number 
now producing this quality at six. 

Deliveries of semi-finished steel are 

much below what is required to keep 
producers fully occupied. The heavy 
sections of the steel trade continue busy 
on orders, but there is a lack of de- 
mand for steel sheets, especially for ex- 
port. 
There has been noimprovement in the 
demand for heavy steel scrap, and de- 
liveries are held up for the time being 
pending an announcement regarding 
prices for the last quarter. Whilst the 
demand for blast-furnace coke is dull, 
producers of coke are doing business 
for export, which is relieving their posi- 
tion. Foreign ore imports continue to 
fall, the quantity imported during 
August being only about 80,000 tons, 
compared with a monthly average of 
about 200,000 tons during the latter 
half of last year. 


* 


Glasgow.—While steelmakers have 
still a good tonnage of uncompleted 
orders on books, the amount of new 
business placed is somewhat dis- 
appointing. Inquiries, however, are 
numerous and makers seem confident 
that more business will be forthcoming 
at an early date. The demand for semis 
is slightly better, but stocks at the 
works of many consumers are still above 


(Continued on page 474) 
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BRITISH 


Aug. 24, Aug. 31, 
1938 19 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


THE ECONOMIST 
ssa ume cea aaa aaa 














GRAIN, etc.— 
W heat— s. d. s. d. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ......... 346 33 3 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWE. .cccceeee 6 8 5 11 F 
Liv. Oct., per cental ....c.cece- $63 5 2%8 : 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— . 
Straights, d/d London _......... 2702 ® ; . 
° 
Manitoba, ex store ........-.0-++ { = . = : ; : 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. percwt. ... 10 9 10 5 : 11: 
Oats, aii 7 6 - § . 15: 
Maize, Lal Plata, landed, 480 Ib... 28 6 279 a, 2 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt....... 9 Il» 9 O > 8 o 8 
MEAT— i 2 6 2 6 
Beet, per 8 ib.— Rhodesian stemmed and un-f 0 9 0 9 
saat ; oa oe I ceccsspenpansqnabocetuns 110 110 
English long sides.............- <7 5 0 aproenpeuveccenses 
ih ie ee Nyasaland stemmed and wens, | 0 7 07 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { 47 438 NES whinscsviasedecoeusncenets 1 4 : : 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— Stemmed .......... . : 20 
Snglish wethers  ......sseeseee- 48 4 4 East indian 05 05 
: : : ; Unstemmed... 1 1 6 a dl 
N.Z. frozen wethers — ......... 3 8 3 8 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
Uittts ment £2 28 TEXTILES 
: TTO d. 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... = 3% ey 4-87 
BACON (per cwt.)— | . ee: F.G.F. . 7-7 
t , Giza, F.G.F. 
ee 2S eS | Yarns, 32% Twist ans, 
” 40's Wett. eo 6 lq 
Dutch Se reeereereereceeeeeertecessas 95 0 95 0 - 60's Twist ( (Egy ptian) .. 174 1714 
Irish 2 0 9 0 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., e &. a 
TIM ...rerccccescecs sereeses eacesses 90 0 99 O 16 16, 32’s & a0... 16 7 16 67 
( -_ » 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
erent 102 0 102 0 19% 19, 32's & 40's... 23 0 23 0 
Canadian ....cc.000. ecsccscceccncess 104 0 104 O “— * * 38 yds., 
92 0 92 0 18 x 16, SP  eiitiomanie 9 9 9 9 
TR OOD siiicitrisitadocennnincn 94 0 % 0 » 39 in, ditto, 372 yds., 
FLAX BBX BF, Ble Bw ccccccces 8 a 8 z 
er ton)— Ss ° 8 ° 
OTHER FOODS Se 66 0 66 0 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— PIII TING sick tbincetesconsscantes 66 10 66 10 
Australian .........c00e+. a 116 0 118 0 Pernau HD .q....csceecessseerenecnes 67 0 67 0 
New Zealand  ....ecscsssessere-see 120 0 121 0 | ean: Medium, ES OOEE wonceeee oo» 
OI iii ciaiianiec na Gee SS | erties 70 0 7 0 
(137 0 =| — Manilla, Sept.-Nov.“J2”.... 21 0 21 0 
: JUTE (per ton)— 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 4 Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
Canadian .............. a 3m 0 8 0 git aaa 19/176 19/2/6 
= ; 80 : Dance 2:3‘cit Dundee, Oct.- — 
lew 7 2 ee 8 SE cnnigninisonmnenininnebeson 18 1 18 150 
New Zealand ........... pocccesces 72 6 73 0 SISAL atin ton)— £ . £ 8. 
English Cheddars ....... nenetinen { 4 . a. ; | African, Sept.-Nov. ..............: 7 0 7 9 
SILK Ib.)— “s s. d. 
SO > scttsarcisnies omen Coes oo I rincihssicnie cs 22 
2s 3 7 3 
COCOA (per cwt.)— DEED. scindisecnkubenncl snaentonnceiil 8 0 8 0 
ROI sscinccstinsctinni sien 4% § (34 3 | Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ 7s S93 
—_ 
NR ee nS aos | Sireeeaenens pe te 
: 134 a Lincoln hog, washe li ll 
CORE ccnuccsnensn a peaseses 36 ° 4 . to scd. super cob 24 24 
( c ..S.W. greasy, super combg.... 14 13 
ee ae 2 N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 .. 11 il 
ecautebeaiemerpens ae ; Tome Tesstred 40-44. 10 10 
Costa Rica, medium to good ={ 62 0 62 0 ites ee 2715 271 
_— 488 0 50 0 . 64's 26 26 
Keny a, IO. :citiisaitinsiahenitnc 70 0 70 0 Crossbred 48's a et 16 16 
EGGS (per 120)— - 1D nennutunianospatngonn 15! 1512 
saith (182815 18 0 18 6 
English (15-1512 Ib.) .......02.- 18 6 19 0 
Danish (1512 1b) neeevnen{ 3 2 13 9 | MINERALS 
FRUIT— | COAL (per ton)— s a oooh 
Adoni 9 6 19 6 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 3 : . : Welsh, best ATAALY ..-.-2.2000- _- oe ee 
- 18 9 i8 9 
f10 0 10 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . 19 0 19 0 
i. Brazilian Peras . boxes Lll 6 j 220 2 
i@ ~ 3 | + Sheffield, best house, at pits ..¢ 59 9 32 ; 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes4 33 9 = . IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
oa a | Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ..... . 109 0 109 0 
— boxes/ | << _ 6 | Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 265 0 265 0 
}2 O | — Steel rails, heavy .......-....-.... 202 6 202 6 
Apples, Amer. (var.)...... barrels ese ote 0 perbox 21 6 21 6 
» Californian Gravenstein [13°99 13 °6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Boxes 114 9 14 9 4 40'76 40/6/3 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels oe “ CABN ons seeernssees sores 40/8/9 40/7/6 
ae ion = 12/6 40/10/0 
Grapefruit, S. African............ 7 . = : ane tee ssereenaseeeceeeee Y 40139 40/11/3 
LARD (per cwt.)— I 192/10/0 192/15/0 
5 blad 56 0 56 0 SPSS TEP CHR ee ee 193/0 0 193/0/0 
Irish, finest ders eencasccssss 62 0 62 0 193/10/0 193/15/0 
ko Three months srereseesseeserees Y 193/15 /0 194/0/0 
EBs Shesshansbectncneienns iniaonesiee {3 @ 49 Lead, soft foreign— siete al 
0 Cash 14/7/6 14/5/0 
PEPPER, per Ib. ea . rire pernpranae eee eee eeeeree 14 10/0 14/746 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... O 234 O 25g English, pig ........ Seinen 16/10,0 16/5/0 
a os Duty paid) ... O 314 O 3lg Speer, G.O.B.— 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... os 8 Bt otis — a 
ae ’ / {a 
~ »  Wurtypaia)...f © #2 0 4 Heat ots and bars .... 94/010 9410/0 
rora: 0 4 0 4% ro. billets ....... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
OTATOES (per cwt.)— dud tennenhamen 180/0/0 180/0/0 
English King Edward ...........{ § & % §& rere) 185/0/0 185/0/0 
SUGAR cwt.)— Antimony, Chinese ....... eocesses ——e 50, wore 
Centr ial, » Prpt. shipm. , = 7 
Cad. UK /Comt. cece 5 Glo 5S Sly Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 4 . si > 
— — : £2. @. Zs. &. 
eliow Crystals ae : s : Platinum, refined ........ per oz. a 8/0/0 
ics ciitiihsanwsedeideacnnnnicel i 13/18,0 13/18/0 
23 6 236 Quicksilver ............ per 76 m.{ iSiee 13/186 


* Weeks ended Aug. 18th and 25th. 


see 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 24, Aug. 31, 
1938 1938 


Aug. 24, Aug 31, 
1938 1035 
8. d. $ a 


SILVER (per ounce)— oo 
eine: eb eabccessebeboocsnocee 4 ' 
eee “4 l Tq 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, did sit 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, neo-eevuresbi 
4-ton loads and upwards ...... 42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— ad ae 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ky’ : : : v 
4 Oy 
SC nn ee ee 
03s O03 
» Oxalic, met .... eeccceccesocces 0 5 0 5 
06 06 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% : : i 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ 12 0° 12 9° 
Ammonia, carb. ............ tond 2000 2000 
Sulphate ‘Tiad Fae 
22 RRB ERMBRT nace ecw enennes 36 
Arsenic, jump ............ Perton 3500 3500 
6 ad 
| eee percwt. 13 6 13 6 
gnoditnabedeeateecnce 65 0 Bb 8 
Nitrate of soda ......... per cwt 8 0 890 
Potash, Chlorate, net ............ L : : ; ; 
» Sulphate ...... percwt. 10 0 10 0 
Sods ‘ a ~_s ae 8 10 v 
Oda Bicarb. ............ per ll oO il 0 
IN iiss catciintcnets per owt. + : : : 0 
Sulphate of Copper...... perton 1810/0 1850 
COPRA (per ton)— 
Bae SONG GAL .cccccevcesees 10,189 10,163 
HIDES (per Ib.) — od 6 6 
Wet salted, Australian ....... mon { o 4 04 
0 t & 0 44 
y § 03 03 
West Indian .........cesseeseeee 1. 0 3le 0 3% 
. JS 0 4, 0 4% 
Cape ..... ceeenvenansnenssenseerseree) 9 5) 9 5 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... { ‘ee 7 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 4:3 O 44 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... O 5% 0 35, 
, 0 4, 0 4& 
RT kccsccsses esveccees sccoosee 04> 0 4% 
' 0 5 05 
Best call ccomesscces specucenseeses 0 6% 0 6% 
INDIGO (per Ib.)—_ , f50 50 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... Ll 60 6 0 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
> 0 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1b, sessed 19 129 
Bark Tanned Sole ....... seseeees { : * ; 2 
Shoulders from DS Hides ......{ 9 § 9 3 
ee Eng. or WS do. | : hy i 3 
0 4 
Bellies trom DS do. ....... eal { : 5 0 Sia 
— 0 6 ) 6 
» Eng. or WS do. aeoeneees 08 0 8 
. 0 1 0 
Dressing Hides ctateitmeniion, ; a 
; 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 tb. perdoz.{ 3 8} 5 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No, 1, London ... 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 0 10 
Fuel oil, m bulk, for contracts 
ex. instal, Thames— . 
Furnace 2. .cccccccccccccccccccccees O 3B54t 0 34 
ee Ra eocesons 0 4.¢ 0 42 
ROSIN (per ton)— {33/350 13150 
American .........- ereceee ersese eses 18,00 i8 00 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. 5 @ 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......++- 0 8 ce 
Fine hard Para ...........cccesess+ 0 7, 8 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 39 0 38 6 
TN TUBS nce cccceeeneenseescneene 42 0 41 6 
ALLOW cwl 
. amie — ssadeciaitdeaes 17 9 #17 9 
Swedish u/s OO cn perstd. 21/100 21 - 
MNT oe BNO, 21a 
oo? 43 Ot as ” 
: 22/10'0 22 10/0 
Puchpine Sree ee wpes feed 13 100 De 
ee 35/0/0 
et BAD Bee 
re Mahogany logs cf. 0/120 08 
English 060 060 
EnslishAchPlanks .. | 07,0 070 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton — cin 21/12 
nseed, naked seseveseee §28/15/0 2UU 
Rage leah ec, 33/010 32/08 
eli 19 0 0 _ - : 
‘Cotton-seed, crude ..... eassven 126 ) 
Coconut, crude ett . 0” 13 15/0 
Oil eeeeeeee e eeeeeee ; Ee 9/26 9 26 
La Plata, Aug. ........scesseee 1339 (12/26 
waves sceessocsees seeoeeess? a af 
8. 3 9 
Turpentine ............ percwt. 32 9 2 


t These prices are for fuel vi for inland consumption—other cles—and do net 
include the G than for use in Diesel-engined road vehi 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


COAL OuTPuT (7000 tons) — 





Week ended | Jan.-July 

| a 
District ls . | Aug 4 

| 43% | “so” | 1937 | 1938 

| 1938 | 1938 " 


Northumberld. 278°3) 272:9) 8,265: 1| 7,878°4 


Durham ...... 604:2) 574°6! 19,166: 3) 19,252°1 
Yorkshire ... 781-1) 785 5) 26,419- 7, 25,133°8 
Lancs,Cheshire | 


and N. Wales. 319°3) 324: 7 10,394: 6 10,2969 


b Ni rts & } 
pete | 581-6) 569-1) 19,728- 1) 19,524-0 


Staffs, vee | 
— & War- 


3445) 351-0) 11,997- 2 11,962:1 
— Wales & | 


Monmouth | 676°6| 719 6 22,157: 2 22,040-8 
Other English 


districts* ... | 114°5| 113-8} 3,189- 4 3,227°7 
Scotland ...... es 564 8 585 9 18,498 8 17,672-9 








Totel . (4,264 9 4.297: 1139817 4 138109-7 


® sacading Cumberiand, Gloucester, Semerest, 
Ken 


























Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety cap a Seat 
| Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
 o- | Aug. | “1937- | 1938- 
1938 | 1938 Aug. 27, | Aug. 26, 
ENO — a ch en — 
American ...... | 22:7 14:8 | 80 72 
Brazilian ......... 3-5| 3-5 29 13 
Peruvian, etc... 2:1| 1:4 9 6 
Egyptian ...... 33} 3:1 18 17 
Sudan Sake] .., 2:7; 3:3 14 16 
East Indian...... 18:2 | 10-0 30 59 
Other countries 16) 1:5 17 9 





Metals 


_ SALES ‘ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Week end ing From Jan. 


———— | 1 £0 Aug. 
Aus. 24, | Aug. 31, | 31, 193 
1938 1938 














—_.._.____ Se a 
i 
Tons Tons Tons 
copper sieas 6,250 5,950 312,475 
leg 1,235 1,170 57,460 
Sead seseen 6,000 5,550 231,700 
Mbithneies 3,700 2,850 196,325 
ee 
U.K. Stocks 
Aug. 20, —~ 27, 
et 1938 1938 
Conner a Br. official w’houses); | Tons | Tons 
hoe | sSest | 98338 
Tin (Lon 7,699 | 7,743 





—_—, 
——hemantaneticiithinindinsass 


METALS—(cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
fae. 2 Aug. 13, Aug. 20, 
1938 938 
Production—per cent. of a 


CINE . ccsescvsenseece 77:57 =36-76 «= 48-57 
Week ended 

Aug. Aug. 18, Aug. 25, 

1937 1938 1938 

dette on Tons Tons 
DD saumiiuntevees . 6,182 3,1 

Stocks (warehouse and P _ 

ii ass 5,577 1,950 3,021 


Thirty-four Weeks ended 

Aug. > 1937 Aug. en 1938 
. Tons Tons 
SRPURCMED  occccccccccese . 271,571 161,527 


Foods 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR 
(7000 quarters) oe 





Week ended Season to 


Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
20, | 27, | 28 | 27, 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 

















From— | | 
N. America......... 547, 470, 1,499, 2,077 
Argentina and 
Uruguay.......... 75) 196 449 540 
Australia .. ws 263 322, 705) 1,174 
Bcc cesucssaneses | 328 444 91; 1,559 
Danube ane dist. . | 64 101, 559; 294 
ianiecosuneenmens | 80, 28 202) 312 
Other Countries .. Jose | vee | 132) 
TR crnevetnge 1,357 1,561) 3,636 5,956 
To— | 


U.K. cccccccscssesseee | 277) «'185| 901! 1,217 
“Orders”. | 468) 513) 655! 1,927 


























i eneas 49) 16 12) 101 
re snsoedeccece 101 113, 397, 492 
Holland ..... eeccecce 56 143, 132; 456 
SEE texcceseceses cece 2 28) 80) 38 
Greece ...... cocesece 55, 17) 99' 122 
Scandinavia ........ ace | 35; 138) 60 
Austria, etc.. ‘ 40 45 75 184 
Other ' European 
Countries ........ 109, 120) 223) 324 
Ex-European 
Countries ........ 200 346 924) 1,035 
Total ............ | 1,357 1,561) 3,636) 5,956 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MalizE MEAL 
(000 quarters) 
| Week ended FromAge. lto 
From Aug. | A. ; Aug. 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1937. 1938 
Argentina ........... | 219 376 18 »405 4,460 
Atlantic America ... 352 524 9,514 
Danube Region ...... 18 32 «1, 988 2,062 
S. & E. Africa......... 8 104 1,398 401 
Indo-China, etc. ... 58 56 161 724 
Se cri wee! 655 1,092 21,956) 17,161 
OTHER Foops 





Week ended 


Aue. 20, | | Aug. 27, 














1938 | 
— Arti } aves (b: ae 
isin on (ba 
rivals 14,637 14,229 
Canadian . 4,325 4,826 
Dutch .... 2,578 | 2,452 
Lithuanian 1,435 1,414 
Polish 2,735 | 3,108 
Cocoa: 
ements in Lond. (bags): | 
“— de 2. « cnandueneneesenebeses 14,473 | 19,369 
noe home consumption | 15,102 6,128 
kx a | 445 413 
Sate, mend of week ...-.. (159,604 ' 172,432 


__ OTHER Foops—(cont. ) 
Week ended 


eo 20, Aug. 27, 
| 1938 1938 
COFFEE : { 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 49 
» D/d for home consn. | 100 32 
i ae he sssorasoowoanes oie ; 
» Stocks, end of week., | 2 
CentralandS. American: | “— _ 
BM akisnivtdstiwiaeciei 327 1,022 
D/d for home consumption 1,713 1,966 
sapere srosprnese gesncene | 1,677 3,291 
ocks, end of week....... 2 
Otherkinds—Landed..... - tH wae 
»  D/dforhomeconsn.; 3,380 2,729 
Sn IE stmatcsnenes 683 1,183 


oon Stocks end of week. | 82,023 78.153 


Mutton and lamb 





Pork and bacon ... | 612 685 
Poultry, etc. ......... | 484; «533 
Sucar: } 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tens): | | 
IR is sascnsce<eotec a 17,848 | 11,034 
Se 14,999 | 15,106 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 255,008 231,606 
Tea :* 
Sales - eae A/c. (pkgs.): 
NT diinsdninminbtinivens | 35,771 | 40,064 
SSE | 10,264 9,955 
IE Shetusetuhaniietineetcen 28,205 | 27,201 
whi nctincsanetdivianen 2,549 1,947 
IIE <Gasineaadeanchesetia 1,193 223 
cdi nendienaneiguceneen | 1,626 2,537 
EY hcclncnccbebbivans 79,608 | 81,92 


“* Weeks ended Aug. 18th and 25th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


‘ — 


Week ended 


Aug. 20, | Aug. 27, 
1938 | 1938 


—_——--—- ~ —— . - 


BR... cacucncsenesereucses tons | 3,262 | 1,394 
BONONID cccccccccceccesesoees tons | 1,351 1,381 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 99,367 | $9,380 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 





| Week ended From Jan. lto 
7 | — 

Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. 

| 20, 27, | 28, 27, 

| 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
| | 





Argentine to— 


U.K. and Orders | 0:3 1:8 364:4 |196-7 
Contiment .......- | 8-1) 10-2 396°7 443-7 
S.A. and Canada | 5-6 ~ (5747 \224:7 
Australia, Brazil, 
CEBs cecsopeesenesse | 0-4; 0-8 18:7) 14:4 
Calcutta to— | 
U.K. and Orders... 0:6 2:0 | 88:3 | 72:4 
Continent ......... jose 0-2 0:9 
Bombay to— } { 
U.K. and Orders... 4°6 7-2 | { 29-9 \111°8 
Continent. ......... pe 9°4| 38 
Madrasto U.K. ... we | aa 
India to— 
Australia, etc....... 10- 9 | 10:4 
DR ineiensencesseas av 
Sundries .........0s000. 02 ‘2 | 





WE sc ciscrtenins 19-6 | | 22-0 1493-4 41078-8 





siete = 06 SI meine 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





Aug. 24, i. 31, Ang. 2 24, Ang. Ble 
GRAINS x 1938 1938 
Wheat, Ch rushed — Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont, ) ae —- 
wit BO, Sept.....corom 62 63 Tin, NYs Straits spot .......0. 43°60 43° 35 
Maize, Chi ANIPCR, OCT. ...cereee 677g 6214 Lead, N spot tal seveee «= 4°90 
Rese ( Chicage, Saget ove Pie a Spelter, ¥., Louis, spot... 4°75 ‘: 3 
Chicago, Sept. 23 
} se. 407 4135 CELL AREOUS (per Ib.)}— 
tr “Y Winnipeg, Oct. 38 3634 m Cocoa, N.¥., Accra, Sept.c. 5°16 5°11 
GALS 4 Copper, 105 Ib. Jmm ne Rio, to a 51g 538 
iti 9:721. 9-872 Santos, No.4 snccme 9 778g 8 


ducers’ export 10-05. 10-20 


Cotton, N.Y.,Am. mid., spot... 8°32 


Aug. 24, Aug. 31, 


1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANBOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Sept....... —e 8-25 
Lard, Chicago, Sept Disvecneeete .. eae 78212 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
cs deg. to 33-90, at well, 

OS DRRTED  ccceccceccosessecsees 116 116 
Rubter, N. Y., smkd. sheet spot 1612 16716 
5 Do NY do. se Sept. 1612 16736 

ugar, -Y, Cu Cent., 
96 deg.» spot Seeesesetsoesaeeee 2:80 2:90 


a ae ta tt 


ne ar reen penne wee meer 


ee 
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(Continued from page 471) 


normal, and it is believed that it will 
be a few months before this excess 1s 
worked off. The demand for both black 
and galvanised sheets is well maintained 
and re-rollers and sheet galvanisers are 
keeping a large proportion of their 
plant regularly employed. Jobbing gal- 
vanisers in this district are very busy. 


* 


Cardiff. —Since the stop week early 
in August and the consequent reduc- 
tion in stocks, production has been im- 
proving slowly in the tinplate industry, 
and in the week ending August 20th 
output was at the rate of 48.57 per cent. 
of capacity compared with 36.76 per 
cent. in the previous week, and 77.57 per 
cent. in the corresponding period last 
year. Inquiries both for the inland and 
export trade are inactive. Although the 
world production of tinplates so far 
this year shows a reduction of about 
40 per cent. from 1929, indications of 
an early recovery in the export trade 
are lacking. At Swansea last week ship- 
ments dropped to 3,193 tons, compared 
with 6,182 tons the previous week, and 
5,719 tons in the corresponding week 
last year, and stocks are again accumu- 
lating in vans and in the dock ware- 
houses. Prices are unchanged. The 
heavier branches of the iron and steel 
industry in South Wales are also 
less busy than they have been for the 
last two years. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The past 
week has brought no relief to spinners 
and manufacturers, and only a limited 
business has been done in all sections. 
Merchants are restricting their com- 
mitments as much as possible owing to 
the uncertain political situation. There 
has been a slight improvement in raw 
cotton prices, due to straddle buying 
in Liverpool and reports that the crop 
in America is being adversely affected 
by the boll weevil. An event of interest 
has been the publication by the United 
States Government of the terms of its 
loans to cotton farmers. Weather in 
the United States cotton belt has been 
favourable and there are very few 
indications of increased world con- 
sumption. 

The yarn market was slack. All the 
mills in the Oldham district have ex- 
tended the usual holiday stoppage. 
Trade in American counts has con- 
sisted of trifling lots to meet urgent 
needs and a poor turnover has been 
reported in Egyptian numbers. The 
basis for a price convention for ring 
spinners using Egyptian cotton has been 
decided. 

Export demand for piece-goods has 
continued disappointing. Although 
manufacturers have been prepared to 
cut prices to secure orders, much diffi- 
culty has been experienced in bridging 
the difference between the prices offered 
and demanded. The rather better de- 
mand for home trade fabrics has been 
maintained. 


* 


Wool (Bradford). —The event of 
the week has been the opening of the 
new Australian selling season, the first 
sale being held in Sydney last Monday. 
A further auction took place at 
Adelaide on Thursday, and al- 
together the results are satisfactory. 
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Since the opening of the new sales, 
Bradford representatives of buying 
brokers in Sydney have been seeking 
orders to operate on a basis of 21d. per 
Ib., clean, Bradford, for 64’s warp wool. 
Under present spinning and manufac- 
turing conditions in the West Riding, 
prices are probably in line with what 
can be made for either tops, yarns or 
piece-goods, and it will require the full 
buying power of all sections of the 
trade, both home and Continental, as 
well as of Japan and America, to main- 
tain last season’s closing prices. A con- 
siderable volume of machinery is still 
standing idle or on short time, and 
there are no signs of a definite increase 
in consumption. Prices for partly and 
fully manufactured products remain 
steady. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


MaArKETS generally have been subdued 
by the political tension during the last 
week, which tended to depress both 
the volume of business and the prices 
at which it was done. Wheat prices de- 
clined further, owing to large offerings 
from Russia and uncertainty over the 
Government’s wheat policy in the 
United States. Rubber, copper and 
lead were also marked down during the 
week, but prices of raw cotton and of 
other metals closed the week a little 
higher. Moody’s index of daily com- 
modity prices in the United States 
varied little during the week. On Wed- 
nesday it stood at 143.7 (December 31, 
1931 = 100), compared with 143.1 a 
week ago. 


Metals 


Copper. — Copper fluctuated with- 
iri narrow limits this week and closed 
at £40 6s. 3d. per ton, a net loss of 
only 1s. 3d. on the week. Supplies have 
been within normal limits in the last 
few days and at no time was there a 
Selling pressure. On the other hand, 
the demand remained small and buyers 
showed little initiative. 


* 


Tin. — After falling sharply to 
£190 10s, in the early part of the week, 
the cash price for tin rallied to 
£192 15s. per ton and thus closed this 
difficult week with a net gain of 5s. 
Some speculative liquidations were 
noticeable at times, but the strength of 
the market has increased the confidence 
of many observers. There has been an 
increase in the activity of the Welsh tin- 
plate industry, but tinplate sales both 
here and in the United States have re- 
mained disappointingly small. The 
greater activity of the automobile in- 
dustry in the United States, however, is 
not likely to be reflected immediately in 
the current demand for tin, as most of 
the American consumers are fairly well 
covered with tin acquired at prices 
much lower than the present level. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.— Lead closed 
2s. 6d. down at £14 5s. per ton, while 
spelter showed a net gain of 7s. 6d. 
to close at £13 8s. 9d. per ton. The 
demand for both metals and in par- 
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Grains 


THE wheat market has been dull, and 
Prices are generally lower on the week 


by 4d. to Is. 3d. per quarter. Large 
Russian shipments and uncertainty over 
the proposals of the United States 
Government to export wheat have 
dominated the market. Negotiations be. 
tween American and Canadian officials 
on export policy are reported to be stil] 
proceeding. Little business was done in 
maize, and prices, where changed, were 
rather lower; the announcement that 
loans On old crop maize in the United 
States have been increased to 57 cents 
per bushel may help to prevent sales 
pressure after the harvest, if, as is 
generally assumed, the revised rate will 
also apply to the new crop. Barley 
prices have been steady and Russian 
shipments continue to dominate the 
market; at present prices, neither the 
United States nor Canada seem pre- 
pared to sell. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—There was good de- 
mand during the week for chilled beef, 
frozen mutton and lamb and fresh 
pork; other fresh killed meat sold 
slowly. The bacon market was firm and 
butter prices rose by Is. to 2s. per cwt. 
during the week; cheese and egg prices 
were also a little higher. 


+ 


Colonial Produce. —At the tea 
auctions there was a brisk demand and 
higher prices were obtained. Other 
markets have been dull, and prices un- 
changed. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables. —After 4 
quiet week-end, demand improved and 
in all departments business was_ brisk 
in the middle of the week. Plums, 
apples, pears and oranges were higher 
in price, while prices of English 
potatoes were hardly changed over the 
week. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The trade 
these products is dominated by the dull 
grain market and the unsettled political 
outlook. Little business has been trans- 
acted in the past week and prices, 
where changed, tended to be lower. 


* 


Rubber. —The political tension 
over the week-end brought rubber prices 
down on Monday, and though some re- 
covery was made later, the spot price 
for standard sheet closed on Wednesday 
at 8d. per Ib., a decline of 1d. com 
pared with last week. There are bett?t 
reports on automobile activity in te 
United States, but political uncer 
tainties in Europe weigh heavily ° 
the market. 
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Britain’s Oil Supplies | 
‘ 
' 
In the following charts we survey the sources of the United Kingdom’s oil supplies. First of all, we show on the left-hand side how 'y 
much crude petroleum is imported and where it comes from. Then we show the quantities of petroleum consumed by the refineries and the i 
resulting liquid output. The difference between the throughput of petroleum and the liquid output is accounted for by waste and solid pro- 8 
ducts. In the centre and in the upper part of the right-hand side we show the consumption of motor spirit and of fuel, diesel and gas oil, f 
whether imported or refined from crude petroleum at home. Finally, we analyse home production of motor spirit showing the quantities re fined \ 
from imported eueiiiaale whether retained at home or exported, and the quantities derived from coal. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 27, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £10,327,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £11,884,000. hus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last 1s 
£127,529,000, against a deficit of 
£78,077,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


{ Receipts into the Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 


Revenue : ril 1, April 1,) Week | Week 
a io7, to 1938, as i ented 
> Aug. 28, Aug. 27, Aug.28 Aug. 
|1938-39)"1§37 "| 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


ORDINARY | | | 

REVENUE | | 

Inc. Tax ... $341150 45,281 45,188 1,686) 1,886 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 6,240 7,670 100, 160 
Estate, etc., | | 

Duties...... | 88,000 37,220 31,880 1,81 910 
Stamps...... | 24,000' 7,630 8,290 7 1, 
N.D.C....... | 20,000... | 5,000. ... 430 
Other In. | 

Rev. Duties; 1,250. 140 480... 40 





a 











; 
Total I. Rev. | 536,400 96,511 98,508 4,316) 4,686 | 


Customs ... 227,950 90,169 89,573 4,791) 411 
































| |116,150 45,473 45,154 773) 
_—— ! — 

Total Cust. 

and Excise | 344,100 135,642 134,727, 5,564, 5,465 

i 

Motor 

Duties...... | 36,000 8,362 8,219, 
P.O. (Net | 

Receipt)... | 8,670 7,170) 6,490 Dr1200; 50 
P.O.Fund | 2,400 ... | ... aco | eee 
Crown Lds.| 1,330 590 620 90; 100 
Rec. from | | 

Sun. Loans | 5,250; 3,337) 3,845 ... 6 
Misc. Rec. | 10,500) 3,103 2,318) 40 20 
Total Ordin- | | | 

ary Revenue 944,650 254,715 254,727) 8,810 10,327 
Sexr - Bar. 

REVENUE | 
Post Office | 

and Broad- | 

casting* ... | 80,442) 27,880, 28,610, 2,550) 1,350 

















Total ... '1025092 282,595 283,337 11,360 11,677 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 





Expenditure | — i. | April, April i, Week , Week 
caste, | een ee ended ended 
ug.28, Aug. 27, Aug.28 Aug.27 
1938-39/""1937 || 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Dt. | 230,000! 96,741! 96,749 214 207 
Payments to 
N. Ireland 8,900 2,813) 3,0 365, 453 
Other Cons. 

















weer 5,239 1,510 1,254 23 


otal...... | 244,139 101,064 101,024 602 660 
Supply Serv. |$702409| 231,727, 281,232) 9,877 11,224 
Total Ordy. 
Bxpend. ... {§946548) 332,791) 382,256, 10,479 



















11,884 





80,442| 27,880, 28,610, 2,550' 1,350 
1026990) 360,671) 410,866 13,029! 13,234 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 

t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,00C under Defence Loans Act. 

+ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). 


oO 
After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£385,581 to £2,467,393, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £240,000 issued to sinking 
funds), raised the gross National Debt by 
£1,411,000 to about £8,271 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net Increases tn Dest Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
3% Nat. Defence Treasury Bills ...... 2,201 
ORB sncusicssoneree 122 Nat. Savings Certs. 50 
Public Dept. Adv....3,820 P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) 


seer eeeeeeene 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to August 27, 1938, are shown 


below :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 382,256 , Ordinary Rev. ... 254,727 
Increase in balances 103 | Eire receipts* ... 5,000 
Gross borr.125,343 


Less 

Sinkg. Fds. 2,711 
Net borrowing ... 122,632 
382,359 382,359 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Bire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


























Tressury | Ways and 
Advances 
a 
Date | Bank | : lass 
Ten- | 74, | Public] of | Debe | Assets 
der Pp Depts.) Eng- | 
_ 1937 | | | land | | 
Aug. 28 |573-0 | 282-9 31-1 | ... | 887-0 314-0 
Dec. 31 | 889°7* | 39-4 | 55-7 | 984-9) ...* 
1938 | | | 
Mar. 31-| 828:7* | 13-1) ... | 841-8) ...* 
May 28 | 570-0/ 281-4 40-8 | ... | 892-2) 322-2 
June 4 575-0 308-7 43-9 | 2:0 929-6 352-6 
» 11 580-0 310-7 41-6! ... |932:3) 352-3 
» 18 585-0 303-4 40-1! ... |928-5| 343-5 
» 25 583-0 305-7 44-7 | |933-4 350-4 
rs 851-0* | 42-4 | 41-5 934-9 ...* 
July 9 573-0 298-3) 43-1 | |914-5| 341-4 
» 16 568-0 302-3 40-7 | |Q11-L 343-0 
» 23 568°0 304-1 37:°2| ... | 909-4, 341-3 
» 30 565-0 309-1 46-6)| |. |920-7 | 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1 44:2} ... |924:3) 364-3 
» 13 555-0 208-4 44-1! ... |902:5 342°5 
» 20 555-0 296-2 41-9| ... (893-1 338-1 
» 27 555-0 294-0 45-7 | (894-°7 339-7 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
———- to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 








(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
mm." a Cent. 
Gece at — way 
ender Applied, % | mini- 
Offe: or | Alllocted um 
Rate 
1937 | ie ae ae a a 
Aug. 27, 45-0 | 80-0 | 45-0 10 3-02 62 
Dec. 31 50-0 | 80-5 | 50-0 - 11-59 47 
May 20' 35-0 74-3 | 35-0 |10 1-11) 35 
» 27/ 45-0 | 69-0 | 45-0 10 9-37) 57 
June 3 50-0 83-1 | 50-0 12 1-04 51 
» 10 50-0 | 86-0 | 50-0 12 9-19 58 
» 17) 50-0 | 80-5 | 48-0 11 5-68 69 
» 24, 45-0 | 66-7 | 45-0 10 9-18) 57 
July 1/| 45-0 | 84-8 | 45-0 10 5-33) 40 
» 8, 45-0 | 85-2 | 45-0 [10 5-43! 40 
» 15) 45-0 | 90-7 | 45°0 10 5-21) 37 
» 22) 45-0 | 88-3 | 42-0 10 5-03 32 
» 29, 40-0 | 82:4 | 40-0 10 1-90 58 
Aug. 5 | 35-0 | 78-6 | 35-0 10 1-80 40 
» 12) 30-0 | 76-8 | 30-0 |10 1-50 30 
» 19) 35-0 | 82-2 | 35-0 10 1-51) 32 
» 26 | 40-0 | 87-6 | 40-0 10 1:53 36 
Bills are paid for ing following week, 
Teen of aria 2 Sada 
is or 9 
and there are no Monday Jes Wins 


maturities. Wh 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monda 
sik Bills paid for in February are 89-day 


ow a 4 those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
On 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number Purchase 
: Price 
to :— 
Aug. 14, 19377...... 20,419,795 15,314,846 
Aas. ES 3, 1938 hiiens . 20,582,630 isaseore 
Aug. 14, a $19,781 389,836 
Aug. 13, 1936*.... 519,909 389,932 
* Net Exchequer receipts, week ended August 
1938, Dr. £150,000 . 7 
t After adjustments to June 19th. ¢ 5 days only. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUGUST 31, 1933 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : | Govt, Debt, 11,645,109 
Securities... 188,784,734 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 
Public Deps.* 27,758,14 
Other Cae 


N 
w 
~ 











uding Exchequer ngs Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


CoMBINED | 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Public + 3,798 + 13,647 

Bankers’ 94,744'— 6,816 


36,376 + 2,303 











Total ide liabiliti 
Capital and rest ......... 


Govt. debt and securities) 301,861 
Discounts and advances 
Other i 








— 1,621 + 9,677 
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Discounts, etc. 
Other eeeeeeeeee 
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“ Proportion” 


+ Gold stocks in both 
and notes in 
debt was £11,015,100 ; sil 


At this date, Gover® 
I 
£15,975; capital, £14,553,000; rest, 
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september 3, 1938 


VERSEAS BANK 
" RETURNS 


he Bank of Spain appeared 

NOTE. ae of hee 28th last. soe test 

. The Fete Bank of international! Set ounente 
n 

Si beamwrk 207 Foanas of August 20h 
us ; oo he ; 

federal Reserve Reporting Fayet, G hewn gy 


. Dp ig, 
= + ae and New Zealand, of ‘August 


i). FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





Million $s i lie 

“DUS.E.R. BANKS i. _ Sept. | = Aug. Sept. 

RESOURCES >, is 

| 1937 | 1938 19 

- ceri. 00 se. | | 8,831! 10,633) 10,632] 10,632 
rireserv 7 ae | 9,135) 11,039 11,038) 11,026 
Tua cash cash reserves «+. 294 ~ "3 6 
Tota: bills di iscounted “4 : : : 
Bills bt. in open _ a } 1 1 
Tota! bills on han = “s a 8 


dvances ... | 
Indi ts Govt. secs. | aan 387 oot Ss 
i 132453) 140291] 14,248) 14,261 
LIABILITIES | 


actua 
ER, ates ns | 45261} 4,139] 4,145} 4,169 


regate of excess a 750} 2,920) 2,980) 2,940 


bank res. ~ —. 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account | ame 8,074 8,156 8,179 


OBITS .nereceee | 15 771 
im depos a cecal = 9,241) 9,242) 9,212 
Cap. paid in and surplus! 309 309 309 
Total liabili er 12, re 14,291) 14,248! 14,261 


Ratio of -, be to 
tand note | 
deposit mbined ..... \79°5%/82-5% 82-5%|82-4% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 

Treasury C — 
RESOURCE 

Monetary gold aoc 


12,567) 13,025) 13,079 13,135 
yn ty d Ne Be | 2,585| 2,721) 2,727| 2,730 
a... 6,532) 6,465; 6,470) 6,503 
_3,132|_ 3,188! 3,200 


Treasury cash and de- | 

_ posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,875) 

NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 

bw Aug. | | Aus. (si Sept. 





| 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Totai gold reserves ... 3309 -9'4647 54666 - 246584 
Total bills discounted | 14-7 1-1 1:8 2-1 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 1:1) 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 


Toul U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0) 780-1) 780-1) 780-1 
Total bills and securts. 746°2) 785-1) 785-8) 786-2 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 2900-9!3835 -4'3907 -5\3936-2 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
bilities combined ... '83-6% 86:°9% 87:0% (87:0% 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


| Aug. | July | A | “Aug. 
26, 25, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 





WEE scala cancdasncnuman 55, 718 55,808. 55,808) 55,808 

Advances on gold coin | 1,099) . 

Bills: Commercial . | 9,505, 7, 499 7, 028 8,786 
Bought abroad | 881 744) "726 726 

Advances on securities 3,763' 3,545 3,606) 3,545 

Thiny-dayadvances...| 4761 623 718 331 


Loans to State without | | 
3,200. 3,200) 3,200 


interest: (a) general | 3,200) 

6) provisional ...... | 25, 218 $40134 $40134 +40134 
Negotiable bonds, 
oSuking Fund Dept. | 5,637, 5,574) 5,570 5,570 
Jf eee | 41 132) 3,939 4004) 4,188 


LIABILITIES 
88, 255 ee 99,340. 99,065 


Notes iN circulation , 


Deposits: Public ...... 2.251) | 2,900) 2,891 
Private... 15, 791 404i, 15,942 17,602 


Other liabilities ......... 825) 77 7 
Gold reserve to sight | | * . ‘ go a 
lities 


liabilities ............ 52-4% a7: 1% /47-2% 46: 6°7% 


t Of which fee. 18,050 millions dies Ghemeainiens 
whose permissible limit is fcs. 30,000 millions. 


REICHSBANK 
____ Million Reichsmarks 
l | Aus. | ( July | A Aug. | | Aug. 





23 
cag 58 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Ot which dose 69:3, 70-8; 70: a % ba 
of whic depstd. abroad! 19-7) 20-31 10-6 0:6 
_* Mloragn currencs.| 6: 2, 5:4 5-7 3. 9 


S of exchange and | 


Cheques 4696. 0'5526- - 7/5826 -3 5790-2 
Arend other coin., +] 222-0) 215-7) 176- 3 207-1 


patendieddlan 33°7| 34-5) 33-3) 27-9 
lesen seers ia $8. 4 846-8) 847-3) 847-5 
See eee enone | 
Reser ABiLiTiES | Too Toone 
WP ishthewbedveckaka 493. 
Notes in circulation .., |4599- 2 soa. Slezo0. 3 ia. 3 
obliga’ maturing 
_ ae 682-9) 932-1) 863-0) 977-3 
Other liabilities 2 
pebeieaes 48-4) 
Cover of ‘Rote circulatn, MW “65°, a7 1a 4 1°95" “ 


BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 


ug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
| | “28 20, | 20. | 27 
Gold and silver . 132 51/15 i 
Dac I 51/137 6 63 BT 8 138-10 
roe Bigtments * 38 73-93) 74-36) 73-31 
ont bl vseeseun of 74) 2°76) 3-96) 3-24 
ag hig asuawae 
n circulation ... |198-79l188- 

Deporits and bills “Tal 66.931 68.40 


sess | 73-19) 71-14 | 66:93) 68:40 


ee seeeeeesenerennenmnennaeeneaee 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’s 
; | Aus. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
as a, | 19 | %, 
} 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion | 22: 94) 23: 05) 24: a 24°55 
= discounted : 





OME ...cceeeereees ow 0: 03) 0: 03 0: 031 0-03 
SD cn sktenednbens 5°49| 6°48) 7-20) 7-28 
Investments ...... wy | 4°73) 4-72) 4°72) 1-72 
Other assets ............ 10:77 11- 33) 11°27) 11:55 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . 16-06) 18- 10) 15-86 + <= 





Deposits : Government | 1:87; 1:74 2-31! 
kers’ 


| 18: | 18-74, 22: “61 23. 3 
Cash reserves to liabili- | 


__ti¢s to public ......... 57- "6% ‘55: 8%, 55°3% - 54:9% 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 





July | Aug. Aug. | | Aug. 
28, ll, | 18, 25, 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 334) 834) 796, 770 
Discounts and advances} 1,197) 934 951; 950 


I ie ini riesieriade 2,954 3, 046 3,066 3,047 
Silver and other coin.. 47) 46) 47 
Foreign exchange, etc. 817) 017] 917, 927 
Bills and securities...... 721 634, 608 604 
TIE sancasmraviartes 52) 50 48 43 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... = 4,245) 4,226) 4,223 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 18 8 15 
Other naive oaf 341 364 344 

NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 

See levas 

a | Taly | “ Aug. | Aug. 

ASSETS sar | 1938 | 1958 | 1938 
Gold holdings ......... 1,805 ere 1,994! 1,994 





Advances to Treasury | 3,523 3,468) 3,468) 3,468 
LIABILITIES | 
III dic cccnenudundecioe 1,211) 1,200} 1,195) 1,194 


Notes in circulation ... | 2,607) 2,421) 2,687) 2,783 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,084) 3,834] 3,579|_3,376 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
_CZECHOSLOVAKIA. —Million Cz, kr. 


i 3 | Aug. | July | Aue |: 
23, | 23, | 15, | = 


ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
OD: ctemnettineneen 2,574) 2,653, 2,653 2,653 
Balance abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 57] 260' 217; 212 
Discounts and advances | 2,077) 3,301 3,453, 3,500 
State notes debt......... | 2,014 2,006 2,005, 2,005 
LIABILITIES | 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 5.623 7,069 7,467; 7,387 
Deposits .............++++ "806. 419! 503 
NATIONAL ‘BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengo 
| Aug. | July | Aug. ) Aug. 
3 | 2 | 15, a2 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coin and bullion; 84:1) 84:1 84:1, 84:1 


Foreign exchange ... 57:4, 72:6, 75-0; 75:5 
Res. of token money... 6:5 8-4 6-1) 6:3 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 379-4) 385-8 373-6 378-7 
Advances to Treasury | 111°5) 148-2 150°1 150-1 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 393-1 509-3 547-8, 532°5 
Current accounts, de- | | 


car aiaen | 219-1) 254-7 201-7) 230-3 
Cash. certificates........._| 92-9 69:7 69:7, 69-7 
BANK OF JAPAN. —Million yen 
rar AT ae 7) Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 


557 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
ASSETS 193 193 
i hi Gold | 459-6; 801-3) 501-3) 501-3 
Coin & bullion: Orbe | c. 5 Re 63 1 
Spec. fd. for for. po 00-0! ‘ 
Discounts and advances | 954- 4 484-9 543-8) 521-2 
Government bonds ... | 802:1/1167-8 1140 -6)1039 6 
Agencies’ accounts 104: 2) 120-0! 127-7, 134°8 
ABILITIES 
stceee foveal S aeadiauss |tese: 8 ne: meee: on : 
epos: rment | 357:6) 
- - San apteil | 63-3) 130-1; 70- 0 93-0 


ee BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
rr dinar 
|4 | July: fp. | ~ Aug. | 








22 
1937 | | 1938 1938 1938 


d hemse and 
Lt i eaak 1,692 1,837, 1,839) 1,843 
Other foreign exchange | 689 355 375) 366 
Discounts and advances | 1,5 90) 1,557 1,566) 1,577 
Government advances 2,252 2,241; 2,242) 2,242 


ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 
culation ... | 5,666, 5,891 6,099) 6,059 
Sighe Lsbilities. juasotece’’ 2,296 2,478 2,301) 2,410 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos ee! 
July | ; June e | July ; July 
20, | 20, 
| 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 





Rr ‘ | 915-6 917-5 917-6 917-6 
Balances abroad........ . | 593-2, 565-7) 581-°2, 571-9 
epee eee’ ree : | 304:7| 353-9! 377-4 374-8 
Securities .....---.seeeee 24:4 120-6 120-6 120°5 
Government loans...... F 2:9 1040- 3, 1039 -6 1039-6 
vee. ~~ " 2033: 4 1989: .6:2031- *22004:1 
Deposits : Government | 2 5 213: 3 7: $ pig $ 
allen 73° 3 on. ‘aD eS 3 3-7 
Foreign commitments | 44: 1 102-0 
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BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


| Aug. ; July } Aug. } Aug. 

| es 15, 

Ass | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold geinteoatd bullion! 34-20, 34:25 34:26 34-27 
Net foreign exchange 17-14, 15-21. 15-89) 15°73 
Home bills awe 12:10! 9-51; 9-18) 8-82 
Loans and advances . 8-90, 9°69 10-24) 10-43 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 42:77' 45-30 45-91) 45-83 

Sight dep. and current | | 
accounts, of which... | 36-70!) 31:82) 33-21) 33-00 
(a) Government... | 2 27-82! 16°60) 15-43 15-76 


(6) Bankers ...... -39) soatiens 15- 60) 14:97 
Reserve to current | 





serve | 
liabilities ............ |64°6% (64: 1% 63-4% 634% 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F, marks 
~~ | Aug. | July | Aus- | Aus. 
3, am | 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold reserve dweseseceaes 602 °8| 620-6) 620-6) 620-6 
Gold abroad not in gold | 
ie | 37 al we 
Foreign correspondents 2114-8 1942-9'2011-1 2042: 1 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... | 90-9) 93-3) 85- 5 86-1 


Inl. bills and home loans 1003-6 1543-0 1513-4 1519-2 
Finnish & foreign bonds| 531-3 406-1! 403-1 402°5 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 1811: 5 1988- 8 2008 -0'1963-7 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 366°8 76:4 76:6) 72:7 

Other (1008: $ 1251: 5, 1281: o 1366°4 
Ordinary cover to sight | 
__liabili ilities abdiareinas 78 - 5% 73-2 2%'73- 8% laa: 4% 


NATIONAL ‘BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


| June June | June | June 
19, 4, ti 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 15,863) 16,807) 16,807) 16,859 
Clearing and other for. | 
CUCNANGE.......00.00000 5,147) 2, 024) 1,976) 1,690 
Commercial bills ...... 6,030} 6,603) 6,708) 6,872 
Agric. & urban advncs. 2,069) 1,951) 1,952; 1,949 
Treas bills issued 
agnst.losses on credits} 6,360) 4,877) 4,880) 4,880 
State debt and adv. to 








INE, <ccancuccences 4, 624 5 ,607/ S. 607| 5,607 
Secs. and participatns. 693 1, 519) 1,530) 1,538 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 26,021 29,987) 30,063; 29,810 
Other sight liabilities... | 13,343) 11,939 11,915} 12,652 


Long-term liabilities... 3,423) 3,376) 3,442) 3,154 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
_Million florins 
| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


30, l, 22, 29, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 

ED diccrnoseutinianianins 1265 -9 1480-8 1480-5 1501-5 
| Se 18-8 19-8 22:0 

Home bills, etc. ......... i 42-9 8:3 9:7, 97 

Foreign bills ............ | 23 S-@ 5G 5-6 

Loans and advances 
in current account... | 179-8 324-8 294:5 295-9 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 853-1. 949-4 914-6 939-2 

Deposits : (a) Govt.... | 78:3) 170-5) 187-9 890-5 
(6) Other... | 571°1 737-0! 727:2 


BANK OF NORWAY 


Million kroner 
7 Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
23, | 22, | 15, | 22 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold | 118: 133-9 134-0 134-0 


8 
SURED inavctcesercens 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 132:5 189-5) 189-3 189-0 
Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in gold res. | 70:3, 84-7 87-7) 87:7 
pieres egian and foreign 7 
é 


Govt. securities ...... | 84-3 120-6 118-7 118-1 
Discounts and loans ... | 151-7 108-4 107-4 105°5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 416°8 451-8 450-9 449-6 
Deposits at sight ...... 91:7 140-3) 140°3 139-8 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
i 2 23, 15, 23, 





a | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve ........++«- | 466-9 526-1 527-2; 527-5 
Govt. secs. ; bondi ; 2:0, 51-0) 56:0 61:0 
Forage, 47-1 41°5) 41°9) 41-9 
d not in gold | 
— sanitaetekes | 68-7) 89-9 89-7) 89-6 
ith foreign | 
— = aileans = | 221-3, 238-8 245-2! 240-9 
ee Saeees | 11-9 12:3 11-7) 11°8 
Bills Sunes abroad... | 682°2, 528-0, 512-0; 512-4 
Advances ......eeeeeeees | 24:6 22:6 22:2; 22:5 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . 810°7 874-1 906-6) 884-4 
Deposits : Government 134-0 298-4) 289-7) 271-1 
om. banks | 748-4 556°5, 528-7) 569-1 
Other sehen 9-9) 3-1 3:0; 2-9 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs ™ 
vita Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
| 23, 23, | 038 | .~ 
1937 1938 193 193 
Gold a pucdecéeees '2547 -8 2786-0 2826: 0\2844-7 
Foreign exchange ...... | 212-0, 382-1 382: 7\ 382-6 
Discounts, €tC. ....++++ | 70 SQ Si §-@ 
AGVENCES «oc cccciccccceee | 27-6) 20-8) 20-0} 19-6 
Securities ...........e00- 15:9) 95-0) eo 94:7 
LIABILITIES i 
culation ... '1353-3 1494-9) 1498 -6'1492-3 
ie. - Nantateniadait _|1426°8 1768 - 1)1807 -5|1831-5 


: .—Ex e qualisation Fund and assets 
i Exchange — 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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CLEARING BANKS 





























LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
saa | Weel AL te from 
Month of ss a = h vary Lt 1 to 
owe a ee aiken 
1, Aug Sept. 1 . 31, 
1937 | 1938 Pee t Tl $057 | ™ 1838. | 1937° Atte 
Number of 
wkg. days : 25 26 % 6 | 6 203 204 
i oe '2,706,649,2,734,864— 2:8) 649,419) 568,696 25,239,548 22,545,007 
| let 161,802 157,725 — 6-3 34,953) 30,998 1.466.463 1,402,156 
Country ......... 295,490 285,833)— 7° 0 61,194) 55, 042) 2,547,089 2,469,731 
eR p> 163 aA, 178, 422 — §: ‘ 745,566 655, 336, 29,253,100 26,416,894 


i a weet Se ee 
t Based on average working oot 























PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
| Week ended Aggregate 
Month of July af Saturday January 1 to 
ieee sda oathiiemmmaiae eet : 
| Change | ‘Aug. =, Aug. 27, ~ . 28, | Aug. 27, 
ere enle tesadeos 7 — ae Be aiceaial: 
No. of working 
days :— | a | 2% % 6 6 | 21 | 202 
BIRMINGHAM 13,271 12,210 '|~ 4-5) 1,914 1,498 | 90,711 | 81,293 
BRADFORD ...... 4,613 3,380 —23-9)| 1,242 821 »412 | 27,155 
| 1 ee 5,810 5,570 |— 0-4) 1,141 1,144 43,856 | 43,055 
BEAFEdLs  soccncsansse 4,128 3,701 — 6-8 813 699 31,404 | 829 
LEED essnseesenee 4,771 4,408 — 2-7 680 633 34,989 33,120 
LEICESTER ...... 3,650 3,494 — 0-6 579 485 25,875 23,906 
LIVERPOOL _... | 31,322 23,865 |— 20-9 6,006 4,059 242,469 179,447 
MANCHESTER 49,154 39,618 —J16-3)| 8,784 6,963 378,983 316,987 
NEWCASTLE 6,878 6,333 |— 4-4) 1,574 1,154 50,407 51,760 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,502 2,327 |-— 3-4 372 310 17,904 17,071 
SHEFFIELD 5,151 4,779 — 3-7) 751 671 37,689 37,341 
Total: 11 Towns | 131,250 109,745 ~—12-9 | 23,836 18,437 el 839,962 


DUBLIN ......... ae ws | 





t Based on average natius day. + 35 calendar othe, 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
lame 35 25, Aug. 26, ‘Aug. 27, Aug.29, An3 w, ‘a 1, Sept. 1, 
| 1938 1938 ar: 1938 1938 |g 1938 


Bank rate (onan | 


eo % % 9, o 
from 212% June 30, - P | % % % * 





Ree 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of ee 

60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts, 1739 1739 179 1759 1739 1759 ve 

3 months’ do, ...... | 1739 1739 1759 1755 1739 179 

4 months’ do. ...... 1732-916) 1732-916 iT3—%6) 1759916! age 17s 2-16 i ad 

6 months’ do. ...... | %@ | % 96 %6 | ie 
ae pene Bills | aati iia ‘ | So 

RURIT <cocpeanissos g—l739 | Ig—17z9 | 1p-1 1p—1759 | 1p=17?z9 | 1p—17z9 | 15-17 

3month? | ete | leit tpnATge | 1p—I7s9 | Ag—A73q | pares | aenaree 
Loans—Day-to-day... | 1o-1 | Ip-1 lo-1 f° | ‘tot fp lp-1 

NER namineccesecpeense lp-1 lj-1 lp-1 | oy 1 lp-1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lg lp lg lp lg *. lg 
Discount housesatcall | 19 lo ly lp lp lg lg 
RIED  wiststadticsine 34 34 34 & | 34 84 





Comparison with previous weeks 


———— 


| 
Short 


Lu bsaciaataeieal 
3 Months | 


4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | \¢ Months | 6 Months 





Bank Bills 


Trade Bills 


ces a 




















% % 
21g-2lg | 2l_~3 
| 214-21 2 219-3 
214-212 | 2lo-3 
214-2le | 219-3 
214-212 | 219-3 





NEW YORK 
the ining Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New 


ee 
1 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the t day's business) 














| aie 
Par of 
London on Exch. Ane, wt 27, “8 29, hel falas 31, | Sepe. 1, 
per £ - bi 1938 "| “Toi 
7 
New York, $... | $4°8625 4-875g- /4: ar 4: 87- f°" ” - lew 
Montreal, $...| 48625 4: a8 4: asi er le-06- “4-25- 4 st 
8754) 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 teu tg 1TBl4-Tig 17B14—Thg | 17814736, 17814-",¢ 178 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 28-86-90 28-83-88 28 81-84 28 - 76-83 28-7 
: 92916-13;6, Q2lo—34 927;,=5g! 9214-52 921 #0 ee 
Milan, L. 92:46 i 48 g~'e 1923, ib 
oo 92-72: | 92:72¢ | 92-608 | 92:58; 92-25; ‘92 i 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2212 |21: ‘28-30 21: a 21: Fala 21-31-34 21 -29-32/2] - 28. 
Athens, Dr....| 375 | 540-55 5 | 540-55°| 540-55'| 540-55 | 540-55 | | stom" 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12°107 ig: a 8 we \8- Ute \8: 92-95 8-91ly- ig: ~~ 
214 9234) 
Berlin, Mk. . 20°43 (12°15-18 12-14-17 12:14- 17 12- 12-16 12: 10-1412 a a 
Registered | 
Marks () | 54-59 |541,~591, 2 Aly 591 1p/55!0—6012, 56-61 ‘551-40 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. ie — jams 16-78 iv Tg 1715, 6-7g 17.5;6=7g 1715 hey 
Shes, Ko arecists Wes, 147g-151g 1479-1513 147-1519 1472-151 
hag it: ew | 8-9) | 8-91), 8-9(l) | 8-91) gx)" 
ane Ral alanis it3: §904.| 27a%m | 27e%m | 279%m | 229;0%m 2295 +m 225% my 
18-:95- 18:96—- 18-96- 18:92- 18:90- 18 90- 
B. Aires, $ .. a 11-45 19-02g 19-04g 19 04g 19-02g 19:00g 19:00 
| 16°12h 16: 12h 16°12h 16°12h | 16:12h | 16 i 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 122e(/) | 122e WU) | 122e dt) | 122e(!) | 122ell) | 122 
Montevideo, $ T51d. (1954-2054 1954-2034 1954-2054 1954-2054 1953-205, Lhd 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 | 22-23(/) 22-23(/) 22-23 (J), 22-23 (J) 22-23(/) 2214-234/ 
Mexico, Pes.. 9°76 | Unqg’t’'d, Ung’t’'d) Ung’t’'d ~Ung’t'd Ung't'd Ung't'd 
Manila, Pes.... |¢24-66d. 24lg—5g | 2414-53 | 241g—5g | 2414-59 | 2415-53 | 2414-5 
Moscow, Rbis. ane \25-85-— (25- 8354—| 25°82- (25:80lo- 25-721)- 125 T4y- 
8555 8455 8212 B1lg Ty Thy 
Usance: T.T., < ‘Rio de J aneiro, Lima, , Valparaiso | (90 days ). * Sellers. + Pence 


P5534. unit of local currency. t Par 8-235lz0 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (sm) Official. 


@) Other Exchanges __ 


Par of 


Aug. 26, Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 
London on Exch, 
a 1938 1938 1938 
Helsingfors, M. ........- 193-23 22619-227 22612-227 | 2261-227 
Madrid, Pt. ..sssssssooere | 25-22ie{] 10752000) | 102 Boot) 109-2000 
Lisbon, Esc. .....+...00 110 110-1103, 11011035 Mt 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27:82 2453-7 2459-7 455- 
Prague, KC. .......00.00000 $16412§ | 140% -14153 | 140!¢-5, | 1405-7 
Danzig, Gul. ......0000 25-00 2559-261 255g-261g | 2559-2614 
Warsaw, Zl. .......+. veseee | 48°38 2559-26lg 2559-2614 2559-2614 
Riga, Lat........... sesesene | 25°221g | 2439-2534 2454-2554 2454-2534 
Bucharest, Lei ......... | 813-8 660-680 ae —_ 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 ty eae 614k 
Belgrade, Din. ........+ 276-32 210-220 209-219 209-219 
Kovno, Lit. ........+++. +» | 48°66 2810-2912 2819-2910 281-291 
SEES EU. sccescsinnesens 673-66 390-420 390-420 | 390-420 
Tallinn, E. Kr. ........ .| 18-159 1754-1834 1734-1854 17a 
Oslo, Kr . | 18-159 19-85-95 19:°85-95 | 19 65-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 19: 35-45 19-35-45 19 35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 2235-4 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... | 971 9759-59 9753-53 ort 
Kobe, Yen ......ssceeees [24,38 13159-14116 1318 ye-14ig | 13e-1es 
ingapore, PP vehsteicnnes | t 28d. 2779-281g The-2814 bs oe 
i aesdtieadiaaneal 12-11 8-89-92 é- 89-92 8 on 
Bangkok,  ponesaen +21-82d. 22-2214 22-2214 | D2 22" 
Usance: T.T., » except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 


currency. § Par, 197: 105i¢ — koruna 
for Da to the Bank of England: 
(&) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (i) 


uation on February 17, 1934. Ratt 
(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
ominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(oes Cd) a, — 


eee ie 

















































; iia 30, | Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 
London on S38" ANSsa | AiS38 1938 1938 er 
Per£ | Perf | Per£ | Perk | Perk 
ae — 
Neen nnn eT UnEIEEIEIEEEnEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE so pee SSS —$——— j . 
@ | .@® |.® |. |, (p 
New York, {| 1 Month ye-he | Siete | Si6—l4 | Usa¥se | set 2] eae 
cent. 2 | yonNe 16-716 wo ue "16 5 Synths 
ss 45g Bg—llig | we 0) Pens SC 
| | d) 
@ | @ | @ as 
11g-15g | L1g—13g Welhe 4, | wel de | ier 
Paris, francs 25g-27g | 212-254 | 212-254 | ina a . fae 
Be- | BUyg- | 311 5- en a * 31d 
3156 31516) 3159 
| (p) 
9) (Pp & i | gelp 
Amsterdam, 1 Lge ay | nit bee mahg | Yoy-lts 
cent. 1 = 15g—1ig ie L5g-lig | 1°4 21 Bett 
Zie-2 | 2ig-2 | 2Sen1%e 254-214 | 254-214 
ema ( a 
(d) (d) (d) (d) | @ 
Brussels, 4-6 4-6 4-7 5-8 | S01 | 15-19 
. 13-17 12-16 15-18 16-20 | 38 30- 
25-29 | 25-30 | 30-34 | 33-38 | 33- 
| or? (9) 
(p) ) ) (9) | ,,) “1 
Geneva, ar hig | 21Phrg | 2Phig | atgeite | aie | re 
cent.{ | 2 412-312 4lz-3%e | 412-312 4-3 | 4 Sf 
13»! 6tg-5ig | Gig-Sig | 6ig-5¥g' 6-5 | 6-5 —"—— 
(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 





Sept 


London 
Rhode 
South 


Sight 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended September 1, 1938 





NEW YORK = ; aie 
+. s pt . ] ae St | Imports | Exports 
———— | | —— — 
| Parof | jug. 25, | Aug. 26, ls 27, | Aug. 29, | = 30, Ang. 31, | i. 
New York on Exch. | 1938 a ts" 1938 1938 | 1938 |; 19 | From | Bullion | Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
per cent. | plein Ris 
1 iemnun ee { ve a —— = 
- + # | Old Par Fr | Goip _ s GoLp 
London "48666 | 4°871832) 4° erase 4-1 4862352) 4-86183.) 4-85ily.\ 4- 851532 | British W. Africa ... | 380,562 .”~ | Finland’ | aa £ 
was =} Sewier $30 ‘ emi 4°87i4| 496356 48575 4°86 © British S.Africa 1,138,853 an. | See ine 
23 16) i | . 18 rn } see 7 > | Or 39” 
— O763 | 2°73h6 | 2°738— | 2-734 | 273516 | 2-725— | 2-725, | Germany... | atii73s pcan oo 
Pass ‘Bel 23: 53 16-89 16-o08 29.90 s° BS: 7912 Be: sis Sa esaoneeenace | 35,868 ... Switzerland ...... | 324,429 58,353 
russes 2-6 . le | Switzerland _......... | 11,875 70,410 | E Bis : 
swig Fre FOr | 5-264 | 52614 | 5-261 | 5-264 | 5-2614 | 5-2614 | Mexico... Real 0 oe ee 
ba LT 40:33 40-0912 40-09 40-09 40-0812 140-08 "40-0812 Lene oeemesne] a 
Nem Sch 23 82 poe oe oe | ° ee TOP ccccceses 2,029,386 735,369 | Teel? 0. 10404358 479,806 
Madrid, Pt 76 Jo 54-41 (54-421 47 a hretiennesatmneienmaneunamune 
68-06 54°70lg 54:67 [54-63lp 5441 | 2 54:47 SILVER ; | 
ans’ dim Gi 21-79 21:77 21°76 ‘74 21°69 21-6912 British S. Africa 306 nee | oa 126,110 
ce, } 145-374 24-5212 (24-50 24-49 ‘47 (24-42 -24-42° | Germany 1560) <.. | Lowe.” | Paar 
rin JN Bie Bk AR Ae ee 25 de Rethedinde ns | MME gy Kittay | Ba 
) 1:29 | 089g 8 8 | 0:8912 | 0-895— | 0-893, BEE cronsensceenescnce 18,362) 157 | United States... 0, 
Aihe r'§ 169.31 99-710 99-765 99-780 99-840 (99-900 99-840 | Switzerland. i | el Geume.| ta “a 
Yoruma, Yen 84°40 28-47 28-46 28-43 ‘43 (28-35 = 28-33 | MOTOCCO ........e000000 iv 7,730 | vig Filion 
Shanghai, $... we 17°50 (17°40 17°40 17°40 17°40 17-35 TI nadcéavcpubbatonse 5,345)... | 
B. Aires, Peso |... 30°26 (30°24 += 30-22 30:20 30°14 30°15 — —_ ss ilaacsies lesa hepooniiaiaes 
Ro Met... 11°96 |5:90 |5-90 | 5:90 |5-90 1590 [5:90 | Total*....... + |__ 25,562) 9,908}  —s Total... | 203,198 860,081 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official. * Including other countries. 


— 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(BuyING RATES PER = STERLING) 








Tue Bank 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


OF LONDON AND SoutH America, L1D., issues the fol lowing details 


relative to quotations for certain of the South and Cemral American exchanges. 


All these exchanges, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 











—_- aap ae ne = _ ‘me aoe isthe — = aogeeemnane sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
ys” ys ys’ aa 8 
| 7.1. Sight sight sight sight Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London has been 141-40 bolivianos per - 
=f ee TE (nominal) since June 12, 1938, 
| Colombia.* _—_ Sight selling rate on New York was 176 55 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
London oo 16 . ¢ | 1% . ¢ é . ¢ if . ‘ | ih * 4 = ate eee rate applies to holders of permits buying 
S. Africa | 100.17 6 101 2 9 101 11 0 101 19 3 | 102 7 6 Ecuador. Sight — aese New York was 14°85 sucres per U.S. dollar 
_ ia ctiensiaaltintleay tis sasninsilileinicn seems on August 
Guatemala. se ik selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
J.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 
(SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
5 ro a ate ET OREN er ei the National Bank at 5°5212 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
; 10 per cent. tax and 1 per cent. commission) on August 8, 1938, 
Sight | Telegraphic Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
i Fn Be revaiadialaae im Sistine ae a pesos per Argentine “‘free’’ paper peso on 
ugust 12, 1938. 
Lond _ i > 
Rhodesia I a ‘ & 15 0 15 $ Ei Salvador. Sight selling rate = New York was 2°51 colones per U.S. dollar 
eS poo _ on August 10, 1938. sia | 
uth Africa nocenenneouedl “ 100 2 mss Venezuela, Sight seliing rate on New York has been maintained at 3:19 bolivares 
- oe woninanmineninaninian ——_—_____— per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND _ OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
- — nears =. ~ Cha ang - F To Chai ed From To 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand . % % - % 
New Zealand* on London* Albania ......... Apr. 1, 37 és G | Dalo eeseeeesere jan. 5,°38 4 i, 
B é = hale P ae Amsterdam...... Dec. 2, °36 Big 2 | PRT Baccccccccccees ay 12, °38 3 212 
; ere ce Pee Athens .......++++ jen a:..° = 7 bas 24 2 
uyi Selli ying Selling Ticcninesiial an. 14, ’ | Pretoria.......... ay 15, ° 2 
| ote - = Belgrade wa Fed. 1,°35 6l2 5 | Tallinn Or. 1735 4 4 
Sn a anni ieee aarti aencanane Saar Berlin .........+.- Sept. 22,’32 5 | Rj Nov. 1, ’ 1g 5a 
Aus- | New | Anus | Brussels ......... May 30,°38 4 3 | Riga.......... oon RW Me "364 ¢ 512b 
New eralie | |New tralia New Bucharest ....... May 5,°38 412 312 | Rio de Janeiro May 31,°35 ... 312 
| Australia | land | Australia Zea Zea- Budapest......... Aug. 28,°35 412 4 Rome ..........+- May 18, 36 5 412 
Zealand | (any | ‘fond <@9Y | tend esapent Oe 28°35 31 Sofi Aug. 15,°35 7 6 
| mail) Cony Mail) Calcutta ......... Nov. 28,35 312 3 | Sofia............. ug. 15," ; 
~ | mail) | ford | Copenhagen ... Nov.19,°36 312 4 | Stockholm...... Dec. 1,°33 3 21g 
Stee 1 mee | RREES coccce00000 fom % 2 2. ‘ | Stev.08.06 2 (tt 
; l ‘ , a ov. 25 2 
tT. oS a RO 125 (124 12512 (12412 ee ; ‘> ? 37 515 .: —....... Mar.11, °38 3-285 3-46 
Air | Ord. | a Aug. 11,37 412 4 | Vienna ......... July 10,°35 4 3l2 
Sight (t) | (t) Mail | Mail | iwc Warsaw.......... Dec. 18, °37 5 = 4 
Was 1261, 12538 125h¢ (124h6 124lig 124116 123% 12512 1241% Aug. 26,°37 llo 1 Wellington ..... Mar. 2,736 3lp 2!)2 
dare ian | 12684 toate ik 3 125%6 Haate Madrid aon uly 15, °35 51, 5 Sp tnseceene ;. June 30, 32 312 3 
27g obe ve |1241g (1241g 12341 6 ? 1 
Ways 127% =| 1267 124° a3" 1224 125% 1242440 Montreal........Mar.11,’35 ... 22 | 


: i rates (Australian and New Zealand) now beced 1 on  abiiidandan, 


~ jae 


to private persons an 


ermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 412% 
ant 6%. (a) 5% applied to banks and credit institutions. 
and firms. 


; discount rate for 
(b) 512% applied 


a ceumeueninsmnenamanmemmenonense 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 























previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 


; *Int. Pa 


! { 
Maw. | *Int. P Prev. 
Co . - | Pay- | Prev. Total 
mpeny +Final | Total | | | ee. Company | Total | | able | Year Company + inal S able Year 
—— Sgn iS, dois . ~ 
ANKS 5S egg % ma i | ie ~ sheepbridge Coal & I. | sth + 12%) Oct. 1 $10 
= ee ge | : Gamage (A.W. Re <caewe “ ate -~ mw 30 25¢.* Singleton and Cole Sep. 27 ; 6* 
Bk. “ Australasia aol 3lg* Sep. 30 3lo® G . ei ) & Co ‘ 4* ms Sep. 30) eee Staveley Coal & I; ! 8+ 11 Sept = $12 2 
National oso 3 Oct. Hawthorn, Leslie &Co |... LOO Se ire fo Be: : Se ae ae ee 
Tere endia...... “ ’ | lo | 2 ennant Bros. ......... : 
oom ALS lepa*) Sept. 22 18pa* Hrulet (Si) JL ae... = @. Le 7 (s) Tor Investment ...... ot ip. al og 
fm iAsphalte 10* | Sep. 10 10% Imperial one : United Flex Tubing | 312"  ... Sept. 7° 312! 
Brit Calne Swe: 6* | Sept. 30 (Camada) 0. ...000.+: \10cts.* United Tobacco (Sth.) s9d*ps Pa Or 
Brit Tette: Pur A ce On 15 a “ Initial’ S eee “ales * (ons 25 Upsons, Lid. ......... 5* - | — ne 
Brown Brothers we» 28 | Sept 2* Kay & Co. (Engineers) ‘Sep. 17)... Webster (S.) & Sons | abe 
on & New scart 2ig*) Oct. 1, 2in* Leyland, etc. F ubbe Biet 11 | ims West Riding Auto. sad | . | ise 
os eee i Maynards, Lt eeeeee * sacvemmeansesecieatiatataniiiitgadibansiatie ee 
Flower and nan)....., % $7%o) To North Eastern Goce. 2i9* _ | ~ 30 a lew + Free of Income Tax. (a) Paid o ona lanper capital. 
Full (M. B.) & ons 41,* | eee ‘Sep. 30) 5* Perfecta Motor eae 71 * 2 719* (m) Also scrip bonus 10 per cent. (v) 18 months. 
t; Smith & | ae (Oct ra os ee os | (ait 20 20 (s) Free of South African normal Income Tex. 


Teor eT oY SS ee ee Sees oo 


i. 


eye 


Feo eames 


ce cae ee ae Bae ee ee 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS voce ne RECEIPTs 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
"Gross Receipts, 1) Aggregate Gross Receipts a Receipts Pa i — 
week ane oa Ane. 28 | af ry ee Agregar Grow 














a 


L. a A a ee 
aid ae | Hs aia | +o - 1938 | +e. 
HeHe FO} a H Bengal & N. Western | 18 Ed ee al aks, | Rs, 





























eee diemette 42,08,543) — 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 18 10, $19,85;000|— 45789 4 43 ~ 8,945 
L. M. & S.— | | Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 20 24,35,000) — 23.009 2333180 69 
ie 613 aa tet a eal ail _ mal oa 43,301 | Madras &S. Mah.... | 18 10) 17,64,000! + 1,45,703| 2°78 "oon Ul, 
: | Penn | 604 406! 231 637 1,241, 18,130 15279) 8,414 23, 695) 41,623 | S, Indian ............ 18 10|_$14,42,294) + "13,242\ 2,02" sian 
& N. E. ee 
$937 | an7| 321 245 566 983 11,841 11379, 8,3351 19,714, 31,555 t 11 days, ¢ 10 days. 
me ceesad | 418 283, 196 479 897 11,740 06st) 7,960 18,611, 30,35! 
Great Western— | 
1937 | 281; 212 116) 328, 609 7,711 6,694, 3,772 10,466 18,177 tie 
5 = saminda | 269, 172, 107 279, 548 7,627 new 3,626 rr 17,497 a eee err aT —+ — 
outhern— Canadian National... | 33 la 211 3,370,011 — me 
ON cia 401 67 31 od 499 11,440 2,115| 1,033' 3,148 14,588 | ug. 20", 679|106,785,291 -18%, 1s 
aes | 401 60 32 92) 493, 11,374 2,033) 1,014) 3,047, 14,421 dian Pacific 33{ 21) __2,617,000) + 55,000) 80,008,000|— 65470 
—” 2. ee ree 
eae lv 1095, 642.1737 3,449 49,125 36726 21,770 58,496 107,621 SOUTH ce CBNTRAL AMERICAN 
UD. eanicetedene Py 921 566 1487 3, 79 48,871 — 1014 55,221, PED 1h wteptmerenennenniniinenennmninnpeies | oa ia 
inne i j j | be 
——_—_————— —__——__——— 1938 | | 
(a) Week ended A 9 27. Antofagasta............ 34 Aug. 28 sf i2,000) - 1740, 528, 500 — 39359 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS Argentine N.E. ...... 8} ar { S127000-+ 14,900) 1,565,800 + 2149 
(000’s omitted) B.A. and Pacific...... 8 a7 { $1,145,000! — 126,000 9,820,000 ~ ene 
B.A. Central .........| 7 13, 42 120,000) - 39,300 16.02 880 247 50 
006,000 + 2, 6,755,000 + 242, 
L.M:S. LN.ER. | Sor Gam. | Southern B.A. Gt. Southern... 8 "| * 124,442 é are tae 1%, 393 + Iso 
=~. , 055,000 — 1,340,009 
B.A. Western ...... 8 27 : 36,208 n et 524 31330 — 
Cumulative Figures '~ 0 13,991,900 —5,278,459 
Grow nce sm hal 197, | emt aenine =] 8) a Eines = "bam Rolo — a 
Seated 049,555 + 41,382 
oun Geanneate sss halt 1938 over + 2 | Gutta | 204 £15,988, + 1,124 12,3204 858 
BRUTE secsconceseensvernies — 105 | Leopoldina ......... 34 27| £ M2292000, + 246,000 58,476,000 — 2,939.00 
Gross aan arent halt 1938, : in — 475 669,073, — 122,941 
quer temadtal t og Railway ... | 33 2 reese! + 54.500 1,955,000 - 226,500 
a SD: tiididinmnéamaade i a i. +- 96, — 46H 
ait aA 28, 1938 noceee 62 | United of Havana... | 8 27 tie. QA «=—«136:054— 24702 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 — 7:75 ieee see ale 
Latest week compared with 1937 . = | * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos t to o£. + Receipts in Argentine 


Latest week compared with average 
SORTED cocsebcctebinstivicciisconnsns 


ae pesos. ¢ Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 














IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
cidinienbennieiminniion pinta en ft 
— Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts Transit Receipts} .. As 31 aoe ‘ol 452,200 - -  Byeo0l_, 5, do, 3001 - 959,10 
Aug. 26 34 weeks ¢ ‘10 days. 
hicininn (£’000) (£'000) 
eS | ere fe oe | Goods | Toeal LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD» : ‘ 
ae ee r— rials et ae > fi Compared 
Selion & Co. Down— | a, as | Receipts | with prev. 
echaseideienaaania 36 | O4 4:0 | 93-2 | 16-5 | 109-7 ca. > 
oth oe caameeaal 34 | 0-4 | 3-8 | 89-7 | 5 | 104-2 aE et en | | Seam 
reat Northern— | Week ending Aug. 2 27, 1938, before pooling 548,900, + 29 
cae 14-6 | 9-2 | 23-8 | 381-7 | 320-4 | 002-1 | Tod oueanuode 32,400 30,700 
ia ae ee 15-1 | 9-3 | 24:4 | 377-0 | 299-0 | 676-0 Total, 9 weeks DGEEED. - cuthidendiibasudaniendadtmabenmenaneen 5,0 > t : 
t Southern— L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 week: i a 29,388,200 + 657.1 
SE adpencatimentaneciii 52:7 | 39-3 | 92-0 |1254-3 (1371-0 2625-3 L.P.T.B. ae 52 weeks to — CTT saserioecons 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
FOOD divoceiecetnincinale | SO-L | 42-2 | 92-3 [1255-1 (1320-8 (2575-9 L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling 30,247,378 | + 522,00 
_ a | — ie ae Si OEE se ee London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937. 41,377,929 | + 771,59 


EE ne 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


















Net Profit] Appropriation | Corresponding 
| Balance | ,,/*fter | Amount Ps _soregee menineeeneeemeenreenee |} Resied Last 
al Your from | | Seat Available Dividend Lies dt =. 
os Ending Last | ad Pod Prefoe,| Ordinary Reserve, | Balance ene 
Account | aa ema | Prefce. cig scoatocliapedebia Deprecia-| Forward | Net i 
| Interest wee Amount | Rate ree etc. 1 Profit or 
Breweries | £ a | 0 £ we 
Lichfield Brewery ............ June 30 | 20,733 25,557) &.200| ésrs fs s00l 8 . dius, 25,635 10 
ws ae seam. ate. | " | 
oldsbrough, Mort & Co. | Mar. 31/ 142,962, 191,343 334,305|_.. 168 7 118,305, 196,668 8 
Old Gate Estates ............ | Apl. 30 | 1,749 2,982 <7311 2,400. ie ‘te ™ co 1,462 (a) (a) 
Trojan (Holdings) ............ Aug. 14 221 19,842 20,063! 7 18,679, 10 * 645), (@) =) 
oe a one _ | || : 
wans, Sheldon see | June 30! 41,650 46,743, 88,393, 15,000 10 22.957, 50,436 31,060 ! 
Indian Iron & Steel (¢) ...... Mar. 31/ 2,854 857,809 860,663 643,612, 35(s) 210,000, 7,051), 318,774 205 
Partington Steel & Iron...... June 30 Dr. 64,195, 48,449 Dr. 15,746 an Dei 40 9,000 Dr55,746 20,924 Nil 
Pearson & Knowles eae June 30 1,837 606 2,443 , 2,443, 1,642 Nil 
u r | 
Brusch Rubber -..csevseon Mar.31} 8,972, 3,827 ane 2,096 5 oa 8,703 6,384 15 
~ 
Leigh Mills Company ...... uly 30 7,524 Dr. | 7,521 Tht 
foes — July - vr — — ee eee a 2,1 1 7" 
Freedman (Henry) ......... une 30 1,726 11,075, ‘12,801 13,822 
United Indigo, etc. ......... June 30 6, 286 625 I 4 er he 10,763, 74 
“4 Profits, _ in £°000s: as 
August 27 ......00ccc00es 64,503 236,191} 300,694 124,9. oi 66,121| 70,742\| 212,855, + 
a egadoahpens 64,683 683 237,375| 30 302,058 125,802... $6449| 70,91 | F513 aw 





t Free of Income Tax. (a) No comparable figures. (e) ‘Rupee tal taken at Is. 6d. — (s)_ Free of Indian Income Tax 
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